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Sometimes 


There is more truth in an adver- 
tisement than would appear on 
the surface. It will cost only two 
cents to get at the bottom of this 
one . 
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Some Pencil Sketches of Failures. 
H. HANSEN. 


Someone says that molders are learning 
their trade largely by failures nowadays. 
Has such not been the case since the first 
casting was made? Have other trades not 
gone through the same school, the university 
of experience? A collapsed building, a les- 
son for the architect; a broken fly-wheel, 
cause for the engineer to think; a disaster to 
or failure of anything and someone is re- 
minded that his creation has faulty points 
to overcome. 

The standard which mechanics of the pres- 
ent day have reached is built on wrecks, 
pure, simple, unvarnished failures, and if 
other trades do not have as many failures as 
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51 


if we dissected it and kept the causes that 
made the wreck before us until they were 
solidly impressed on our mind. One bad 
casting is worth a hundred good ones as far 
as experience is concerned. The reason we 
have so many failures is because we refuse 
to look our wrecks squarely in the face and 
pass to the next one without having our 
safety assured by the brake of experience. 
The casting shown in section at Fig. 1 
took especial delight in tormenting the 
molder by scabbing badly on the lower side, 
A. Its weight was two tons, so that consid- 
erable time was consumed in filling the 
space, D, and in itself necessitated special 
care in the molding of the core, A. But this 
care was seemingly bestowed upon it, it was 
molded nice and soft, well vented and still 
the obnoxious scab would appear. Opinions 

















the molder, it is because the results of past 
experience have been condensed for and 
narded down to them through past genera- 
tions, while no one has ventured to chronicle 
the uninviting appearance of a casting with 
a return ticket for the charging scaffold. 

We hate to look at a bad casting. As soon 
as we find the first indication of a failure we 
hurry to cover it up with sand or turn it 
over in the marsh so that the bad part is out 
of sight. But let us make a first-class cast- 
ing and every spare moment we have is spent 
around it. There is nothing succeeds like 
success and nothing teaches like a failure. 
If we would spend as much time looking at 
a bad casting as we do at a good one we 
would be better molders. Instead of putting 
it out of sight and doing our best to put it 
out of mind also, we would be far better off 


were asked for and freely exchanged, but 
subsequent trials proved that the cause of 
this failure was due to the fact that the bot- 
tom plate, C, was stamped to the nowel! at 
B so tight that it prevented any egress of the 
gases formed in the lower part at the mold. 
Remedy: Leave openings at B by inserting 
a few spikes or some small wedges to pre- 
vent bottom plate and nowel from being 
drawn together in clamping and shutting off 
the channels intended for the passage of the 
gases generated in the mold. Moral: Not 
only vent your mold, but see that there is an 
outlet provided for same. 

We were yanked right up against this 
moral once, before we knew that there were 
such things as morals in the foundry. Fig. 
2 is a section of the thing that yanked us, a 
common gratebar. No bottomboards were 
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used with the flask, but in its stead some 
ribs, A, were cast across the nowel that held 
the sand and permitted it to be rolled over 
on a bed of sand. After rolling it over we 
filled the cores full of vents at B, C, D, and 
the ease with which we produced a display 
of fireworks every night surprised us, when 
the good venting done. 
But when iron splutters around, it is a sure 
sign that there has not been venting enough, 
no matter how much has been done. There 
is gas or steam when 
this occurs, and the only way to put a stop 
to it is to make an outlet for gas and steam. 
In this case the trouble stopped the instant 
we made an outlet for the vents B, C. D, 
with the cross vent E. 

A tank such as shown in section at Fig. 3 
made one molder doubt the expediency of 


we considered all 


confined somewhere 











and steam generated in a mold not only re- 
quire an outlet, but one large enough to per- 
mit of a free flow without too high a pres- 
sure. In the present case the gases passed 
through the pipe all right enough, but at 
such a high pressure and velocity that the 
mold was not relieved speedy enough to pre- 
vent serious scabbing. We grab the first 
piece of pipe we come to without considering 
either its carrying capacity or the amount 
of gases likely to be generated, and ten 
chances to one we will further impair its 
usefulness by jamming it right down in the 
cinderbed, partly blockading the entrance 
that should be perfectly open, and further 
hindering it from performing its mission. 
If the vent rushes out of a pipe at a high 
velocity, let is be a warning to increase the 
outlet, but if the lower part is partly filled 


























FiG. 2. 


As it was molded in 
dry and well vented besides, why 
should it continue to scab and make a 
nuisance around the core, A? Why should 
it not behave itself and turn out a dutiful 
casting when everything appeared in favor 
of such a consummation? Here were all 
vents connected and why should a man’s 
conscience be tortured when he was doing 
his best to do right, and doing right as far 
as he knew? The fact remained, however, 
that something was wrong, and something 
about the vent at that, and it turned out 
that the pipe connecting with the cinderbed 
was of too small a diameter to carry the 
gases away fast enough—the substitution of 
a larger one being the signal for the disap- 
pearance of previous troubles. As molders 
we are too prone to forget that the gases 


having a conscience 
sand 


with cinders, this will not be apparent, since 
the pressure will cease at the entrance to the 
pipe. Keep your pipes open throughout and 
the need for larger pipes will, with a well- 
vented mold, manifest itself at the outlet. 
Remember that there is in the foundry a 
moral which says: Not only have an outlet 
for the vent, but have it large enough. 
Everything is ready and the molder be- 
gins to pour, but hardly has the first drop 
of iron rolled across the lip of the ladle 
before an explosion that shakes the whole 
mold takes place. The clay plug that cov- 
ered the riser is blown off and dirt and dust 
is sprinkled on the bystanders. ‘What have 
you got in there, Jim?’ someone asks that 
unlucky mortal. ‘Don’t know,” he replies, 
“someone been monkeying around here, I 
guess.” That is Jimmie’s misfortune, he 
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was born when the Dontknow planet con- 
trolled the earth, and he always thinks that 
some infernal imps are causing him trouble. 
We will look a little further into the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this unusual dis- 
play of power from the interior of a mold, 
and see if Jimmie himself does not have a 
hand in producing it. It is sometimes 
thought advisable or necessary to remove 
the dampness from the sand in certain parts 
of green sand work. Once started it becomes 
a habit with a molder to skin-dry things 
here and there, gets to be a sort of a second 
nature to him. If there is too much damp- 
ness in the corners of that pocket what 
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When you drew the pattern these corners 
were in such a condition that the iron would 
have laid to them without a kick, but now 
you have got a hard wet corner, and whose 
fault is it that there has got to be some 
drying done? 

How do you dry that corner anyhow? 
With a hot piece of scrap iron? No, too 
slow. Perhaps some waste and kerosene? 
No, makes too much dirt to fish out. What 
then? rasoline. Oh, yes; handy thing, 
isn’t it? Just pour it on the part to be dried 
and apply a match, and there is nothing 
whatever to brush up, no scratching of the 
mold to get out the dirt. But there is one 





FIG. 3. 


caused it? An injudicious use of the swab. 
That is a pretty fine argument, swab a mold 
too much and then drying it out, because 
you put it on there. Why not apply water 
to a mold with a spray can, if you can’t 
twist your mouth up and blow it on like a 
Chinese laundryman? The corners are hard, 
you say, and tor that reason need drying. 
What made them hard? You had to cut a 
fillet. But you didn’t. After swabbing the 
corners you got a piece of a cigar box and 
with that new Monks spoontool you bought 
last week you sleeked those corners until 
there seemed to be a respectable fillet. 


drawback to gasoline; it penetrates molding 
sand very easily, and although it may ap- 
parently all burn away, still if the mold is 
closed at once enough will be left to form 
an explosive vapor; that is what made the 
racket when you started to pour this casting, 
the first drop of iron acting like a spark in 
a keg of powder. Anything ‘with such ex- 
pansive powers should be avoided, or if used 
the mold should be left open long enough 
to permit the vapor to pass away into the 
atmosphere, which it will not do when the 
mold is closed and is acting like a storage 
tank, the first drop of iron exploding the 
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accumulated vapor. A good plan is to try 
to light it at the gate_or riser before start- 
ing to pour. If it can be lighted outside of 
the mold, the vapor will pass out without 
expanding, while if lighted inside an expan- 
sion, which just blew your safety valve, the 
clay plug, of the riser, takes place. 

Moral: Be careful in using gasoline 
around a mold, it is dangerous. 


The Influence of Heat upon Cast Iron. 
S. S. KNIGHT, 


It has long been asserted that iron when 
heated above the melting point would lose 
its silicon, then its manganese and phosphor- 
us and lastly its sulphur. In fact, so strong- 
ly is this believed that foundry men through- 
out the world calculate to use iron in the 
same mixture which will average from 3 to 1 
per cent higher in silicon than the castings 
require, regardless of the amount of carbon 
or manganese and titanium which these irons 
contain. In considering the amount of sili- 
con a mixture should contain the carbon 
should also not be neglected. An iron con- 
taining 5 per cent of silicon and 4 per cent 
tctal carbon is worth more than a hundred 
with 4 per cent of silicon and 2 per cent car- 
ben. Silicon without carbon is worthless to 
decrease shrinkage, silicon with carbon in 
the presence of manganese and titanium in 
any quantity is worse for the same purpose. 
The reason is obvious. 

Carbon will combine with manganese and 
titanium at a temperature not far above the 
melting point of iron thus destroying what- 
ever graphite the iron contained and form- 
ing the carbides of the two metals named. 
While this is often the case in the melting of 
iron it is erroneous to suppose that hard 
iron, i. e. iron high in combined carbon but 
lower in graphite can be made soft by sim- 
ply mixing with it an iron high in silicon, 
but low in graphite. ° Carbon may be easily 
combined but to reduce it again to graphite 
is quite another matter. But providing 
that too high a heat is not’ used 
this may in part be done. The car- 
bide of iron is far more easily brok- 
en up and reduced by silicon than that of 
tiianium or manganese. Thus if the metal 
ecnhtains these two elements not in excess 
and much combined carbon the addition of 


silicon will soften the iron if the proper tem- 
perature is used. Cold iron (dull orange) is 
apt to be higher in carbides than hotter iron 
(bright lemon). White iron contains no gra- 
pkite and little silicon, the metal becoming 
82 low in sp. g. that the silicon is thrown 
out. On the other hand if the iron is melted 
cold the sp, g. is so high that the silicon 
rises to the top and is oxidized. I have 
known metal containing 25 per cent of sili- 
con and 35 per cent of carbon, 3 per cent of 
which was graphite, to be melted cold and 
be poured into a flanged cylinder to shrink 
off the flange and along the fracture was a 
fringe of pure silicon, which had risen to the 
top, while all of the carbon was now com- 
bined. 

This iron was low in both manganese and 
titanium and after the pouring still contain- 
ed 2 degrees of silicon. This of course was 
an unusual case but the conditions have been 
duplicated and the same result obtained. In 
order to produce this phenomenon the iron 
must melt so low that the flux cannot dis- 
solve out the oxides and I have never seen a 
fracture fringed with crystals of white sili- 
con but that spots of rust were plainly dis- 
cernible. ln brief the action of silicon upon 
iron is indirect; in itself it cannot soften iron 
—it does but under certain conditions in- 
crease the graphite which makes the iron 
porous and open which easily accounts for 
the decrease of shrinkage. It turns the car- 
bon of the carbide into loose, bulky graphite 
not at the time the iron melts, but as it is 
about to solidify or crystalize and contract 
or shrink. Its action on the carbides of iron 
may ibe compared to that of manganese diox- 
ide upon potassium chlorate in the making 
of oxygen—it breaks up the carbide by re- 
ducing the attraction of its atoms although 
it, the silicon, remains unchanged. But this 
it has not the power to do with manganese 
and titanium carbides except possibly in the 
presence of aluminum. 

Its action is indirect, catalytic and benefi- 
cial—but its presence amounts to nothing un- 
less accompanied by that upon which it in- 
duces action—carbon—and that in such a 
form as to be available combined with iron 
rather than manganese and titanium. 

As to the elimination of silicon by heat; 
that has in part been explained; the silicon 
being first thrown out by gravity and then 
either absorbed in the slag or oxidized at the 














bottom of the furnace. Here it may be 
found in any open-hearth furnace. The com- 
plete elimination can only be accomplished 
in a converter and then only after a consid- 
erable time. As to whether it can even be 
partially eliminated at a lower temperature 
or in less time than is necessary for the dis- 
position of manganese, is, if considered fair- 
ly, an unanswered question. 

The presence of manganese is not gener- 
ally considered of enough importance to de- 
mand the attention of the foundrymen of the 
United States. From what has been just said 
with regard to silicon its importance may be 
easily comprehended. One per cent of man- 
ganese will hold in combination nearly 5 per 
cent of carbon. Carbide of manganese 
in itself has no detrimental effect upon the 
metal other than to make it readily suscep- 
tible of chill and close grained. The mottled 
aprearance of pig metal is undoubtedly due 
somewhat to this element. 

The idea that phosphorus weakens iron 
has long been in circulation. To determine 
what its influence was two bars were made 
each of 1 inch section, both containing the 
same amount of graphite, silicon and man- 
ganese, but with 2 per cent and 5 per cent 
respectively of phosphorus. The first when 
submitted to strain broke at 22,000 and the 
last at 25,000 pounds. 

When tested transversely the bars showed 
no variation. Repeated experiments have 
proved conclusively that when under 5 per 
cent, phosphorus does not diminish the 
strength of the metal and at all times elas- 
ticity is due to titanium and graphite rather 
than phosphorus. 

If the phosphorus exceeds 9 per cent and 
castings are made cylindrical the phosphorus 
will be higher in the bottom than in the top, 
due to the difference in specific gravity be- 
tween it and the metal. A collection of phos- 
phorus is apt to result in a fracture, hence 
the necessity of pouring the metal at a low 
tem perature. 

The greasy, gray appearance of some pig 
iron is due to an excess of phosphorus. 


It was formerly supposed that in order to 
make cast iron workable under the hammer 
it must be subjected to the converter and 
have its silicon, manganese, phosphorus and 
sulphur practically eliminated. Iron can be 
made in a cupola so that it can be hammered 
and tempered so hard that no tool can cut it. 
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Such iron need not have less than 2 per cent 
of silicon and 9 per cent of phosphorus. Its 
carbon will necessarily be mostly combined 
and the sulphur will be under .01 per cent. 
Such iron makes good tools and easily holds 
its temper better than tool steel. 

In regard to sulphur it is sufficient to say 
that it is detrimental to iron under all cir- 
cumstances, making it chill, shrink and 
brittle, and that over .05 per cent is a sure 
warrant of a casting either suffering one of 
the above defects or else making it full of 
blow holes. 

What has been said is to bring us to a po- 
sition where we may intelligently make a 
few observations upon the foundry methods 
of to-day. 

The advancement which has been made so 
steadily in molding has not been equaled in 
the practice of working of cupolas and fur- 
naces. It was once thought necessary to use 
spar as well as limestone for a flux but when 
spar was dropped limestone was still held to. 
By using it a small part of the iron was 
wasted, since it was put in for the express 
purpose of dissolving the oxide which had 
formed. It seems to me much more eco- 
nomic to reduce this oxide than to throw it 
away. Actual tests have been made and it 
has been proved that a cupola will operate 
as well if no slag is used than if 60 or 70 
pcunds of limestone are used to the ton. The 
saving on 200 tons from which 10 tons of 
slag are run will amount to two-thirds of 
a ton of metal plus the cost of the limestone 
used. What flux is required will be obtain- 
ei from the ash of the coke or fuel used and 
no castings will then be chargeable to the 
account of slag in iron. 


The amount of fuel used is also a point 
where great saving might be accomplished. 
If one pound of carbon is combined with 
oxygen to sacataration 11,000,000 foot pounds 
of energy are generated. Allowing the aver- 
age fuel to contain 85 per cent of fixed car- 
bon and 15 per cent of the heat produced to 
be lost by conduction, convection and radia- 
ticn it would still take less than 78 pounds 
of fuel to a ton of iron to fuse it to brilliant 
orange. The only condition is that enough 
air be supplied. From this can readily be 
reached the conclusion that. within the limits 
of from 2 to 50 pounds of air per pound of 
iro: the amount of fuel used will vary di- 
rectly with the amount of air per pound of 
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iron forced through per second. Conse- 
quently the nearer the blowers are operated 
to supply this maximum amount of air the 
less fuel will be required to heat the metal 
to a constant temperature. 

The author well understands the opposition 
which his ideas as advanced here will meet, 
and possibly that they will arouse the con- 
demnation of the foundrymen of to-day. But 
he has seived too long in the foundry to put 
forth anything which will not bear the 
closest investigation, and would not have 
written this had he not first thoroughly cov- 
ered the field himself. The practices which 
he denunciates are used and venerated sim- 
ply because of their age rather than any 
merit which they possess. That the methods 
he sets forth are better than the old, he feels 
sure, and that still greater improvement is 
possible he feels certain. At least, he 
hopes that the field which he has opened for 
discussion will be investigated and the 
merits or defects of his method made known. 





Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 

The fifth annual meeting and sixty-second 
regular meeting of the Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia was held on Wednes- 
day evening, Nov. 4th, at the Manufacturers’ 
Club in that city. President Francis Schu- 
mann was the chairman. 

To shorten the proceedings it was decided 
to dispense with the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting. 

The first business was the reading of the 
report of the executive committee, which 
was as follows: 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


As announced in the invitations to this 
meeting, the battle has been fought and the 
victory is ours. It reminds us of the story 
that is told about the boy whose father told 
him that “when he lost anything to go back 
to the place where he left it.” Well, that is 
just what we are going to do now. Four 
years ago we lost prosperity. We are going 
right back to where we left it to find it again 
and we have arrived on schedule time, too. 
With sound money and prospect of a fair 
tariff, confidence must be restored, business 
will improve. 

In another month we shall expect to find 
our foundries with plenty of orders on their 
pooks. This association is about to start in 


its sixth year, and we shall try to build it 
up and make it as prosperous and interest- 
ing to our members as possible. 

The above is respectfully submitted. 

HOWARD EVANS, Sec’y. 

Treasurer Josiah Thompson then present- 
ed his report, which showed a balance of 
$1,567.91 in the treasury. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year was the next business, and Secretary 
Howard Evans read a list of gentlemen 
nominated at the last meeting. To make the 
election unanimous a motion was made and 
carried directing the secretary to cast the 
necessary ballot. The following were there- 
fore declared elected to office: 

President, P. D. Wanner, Reading Foundry 
Co., Ltd., Reading, Pa.; Vice-President, 
Thos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadel- 
phia; Treasurer, Josiah Thompson, J. Thomp- 
son & Co., Philadelphia; Secretary, Howard 
Evans, J. W. Paxson & Co., Philadelphia; Ex- 
ecutive Committee—Walter Wood, chairman, 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia; Thos. Glo- 
ver, Glover Bros., Frankford, Philadelphia; 
E. E. Brown, E. E. Brown & Co., Philadel- 
phia; Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., Stanley G. Flagg 
& Co., Philadelphia; Wm. F. Sauter, G. Reb- 
mann & Co., Philadelphia; Ex-Officio: P. D. 
Wanner, President; Howard Evans, Secre- 
tary. 

The chairman then made some congratu- 
latory remarks about the good selection that 
had been made of officers for the ensuing 
term. He said, among other things, that 
they were representative of the foundry bus- 
iness and believed in the future of the as- 
sociation, which was in this case very es- 
sential. The idea of bringing the foundry 
business forward as a special industry and 
giving it the measure of prominence it de- 
served was something new, and with such 
men at the head of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation success would always be certain. 

The Secretary then nominated the A. A. 
Griffing Iron Company, radiator manufac- 
turers, of Jersey City, N. J., for member- 
ship and they ‘were accordingly elected. 

New business being in order, Jas. S. Stir- 
ling then read the following paper by James 
A. Beckett, of Hoosick Falls, N. Y.: 

THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION AND 
FOUNDRY DEVELOPMENT. 

The foundry business has had, within the 

past few years, and is still undergoing such 











a change as no other similar branch of man- 
ufacturing has seen since the revolution in 
steel making through the introduction of the 
Bessemer process. 

Within a comparatively short time the 
methods of carrying on foundry operations 
have been discussed in the trade journals to 
an extent that would have been impossible 
a few years ago, for the reason that no one 
who considered himself an expert in foundry 
management could be induced to discuss the 
subject in any but the most perfunctory 
manner. 

A few years ago each foundry manager 
guarded the records of his own experience, 
which, under the best conditions were plen- 
tifully sprinkled with mistakes, as the most 
valuable of his possessions; and if questioned 
as to his experience with any of the phe- 
nomena arising in the course of every day 
practice would try to surround the matter 
with so much mystery that it would be 
manifestly improper to talk about it aloud 
in a public place. 

To those who ‘were financially interested 
in the foundry as a necessary part of a man- 
ufacturing enterprise, the foundry was look- 
ed upon as the most unsatisfactory conun- 
drum connected with the business; a branch 
of the business which was capable of no 
improvement; whose success depended en- 
tirely upon luck and chance. It did not take 
very much investigation to establish the fact 
that in the foundry where the most profound 
mystery was to be found there could also 
be found the most profound ignorance of the 
principles which form the basis upon which 
correct practice must be founded, and that 
as a rule the air of mystery was used to 
cover up ignorance which could be success- 
fully concealed in no other way. 


There has been a great advancement in 
the direction of foundry literature. Twenty 
years ago there was very little written upon 
the subject, and a comparison of it with 
what has been produced within the last few 
years shows that great progress has been 
made. 

It is an encouraging sign of progress that 
the little light that has been thrown on foun- 
dry work during the past few years has 
awakened such a desire for more light upon 
questions relating to foundry operations and 
management that the journals devoted en- 
tirely or in part to the foundry trade have 
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fairly teemed with questions and discus- 
sions of some of the subjects which former- 
ly were surrounded with an impenetrable 
mystery. 

This thirst for knowledge, which practic- 
ally marks the dawn of a new era in the 
business, was already becoming very notice- 
able when the question of having a national 
convention of foundrymen was brought be- 
fore the foundrymen of the country, with 
many misgivings as to the benefits to be de- 
rived from it. A large number of those en- 
gaged in the business signified their inten- 
tion of being represented at the convention 
in Philalelphia on the 12th of May last. It 
was a gathering which was altogether unique 
in its character, as it brought together in 
conference for their mutual welfare and for 
the friendly exchange of ideas, for the first 
time in this country representatives of a 
business which embraces over 4,000 separate 
establishments, with a capital of $115,000,000, 
which gives employment to over 120,000 per- 
sons. The conditions under which the foun- 
dry business had been carried on in the past 
added to the feeling of uncertainty, as it 
seemed as if it were practically impossible 
to get a lot of people together in this way 
and have them agree upon anything definite 
or satisfactory, who had spent their lives in 
an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust of 
each other. 


As soon as they reached the City of Broth- 
erly Love, however, and came in contact with 
the Reception Committee, and under the in- 
fluence of the genial atmosphere of the com- 
mittee’s headquarters at the Manufacturers’ 
Club, there was a general thaw. The ice of 
reserve and distrust disappeared and they 
vied with each other in making the Phila- 
delphia convention a landmark in the his- 
tory of the foundry business of this coun- 
try. 

The programme provided by the promoters 
of the movement left nothing to be desired 
in the way of enlightened discussion of live 
topics which are attracting the attention of’ 
foundrymen to-day. But by far the most 
valuable result of the convention to the in- 
dividual was in the opportunity afforded for 
the quiet interchange of ideas and experi- 
ences, in a conversational way, which was 
kept up during the stay of the delegates in 
the city, and ‘was of inestimable value in the 
way of shedding new light upon the ob- 
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scure places in the personal experience of 
many who had come upon the different prob- 
lems of foundry practice which at times do 
not seem to be capable of any explanation; 
while they in turn contributed in the way 
of their own experience on other phases of 
the subject information as valuable as any 
which they received, fully demonstrating a 
truth which has gradually been dawning up- 
on a large number that the foundryman 
who knew all that was to be known of 
the business has been dead several years. 
Another noticeable feature of the convention 
was the large number of allied industries 
represented, of pig iron, coke, machinery and 
foundry supplies, generally affording an op- 
portunity for the discussion of the various 
conditions which have to be met, and the 
varied requirements of different branches of 
the trade. This feature formed a valuable 
part of the great undercurrent of the con- 
vention, and though it was not of such a na- 
ture as to be within the reach of those who 
compiled the published transactions it will 
bear fruit in the near future in the way 
of enabling the producer of our raw mate- 
rial to get a better understanding of the 
causes which up to this time have made it 
difficult for them to meet conditions of 
trade which have been only partly under- 
stood by the producer or the consumer, and 
which cannot fail to result in improving the 
product of the foundry through the improve- 
ment which is sure to follow in the charac- 
ter of the materials which the founder has 
to use. 


An evidence of the transition state through 
which the foundry business is now passing 
was shown in the great interest manifested 
by the delegates in the work of Mr. C. James 
and his assistants, when making a chemical 
analysis of foundry irons, and their inter- 
est in the admirable paper in which he dem- 
onstrated the value of what is virtually a 
new departure in the business of making 
mixtures of iron for foundry purposes. While 
not wishing to detract from the benefits de- 
rived from the many valuable papers read 
during the three days’ session of the conven- 
tion I am led to mention this one because of 
the attention which it attracted and the 
eagerness with which the subject was dis- 
cussed everywhere the delegates congre- 
gated during their stay in the city. To many 
of them it was the first practical demonstra- 


tion of a theory which had attracted their 
attention in a measure during the last four 
or five years. Everything that has been writ- 
ten upon the subject, so far as it relates to 
the foundry, has commanded instant atten- 
tion, but this practical illustration appeal- 
ed to them with greater force, and to many 
it pointed a way by which they could in the 
future avoid the expensive mistakes of the 
past, and a possibility of learning the exact 
truth in regard to any future trouble, which 
would help them to select the proper reme- 
dy without depending upon the old system 
of experiment and guesswork, with the 
guesses mostly on the wrong side. 


There has been more study of this ques- 
tion during the past two years than ever 
before; and it is safe to predict that at the 
next convention it will be given a more 
prominent place on the programme. 


That there is some opposition to the ap- 
plication of chemistry as an aid to foundry 
practice is to be expected. It has proved 
to be of the most vital importance in steel- 
making, although there were many good 
people in the business who predicted its ut- 
ter failure. Its adoption in foundry work 
has been retarded in some instances by as- 
sumption on the part of a few of its ad- 
vocates that it would make practical exper- 
ience unnecessary. This view of the matter 
is entirely erroneous, for, as has been clearly 
stated by Mr. James, “Chemistry is not in- 
tended to supersede, but to aid and strength- 
en practical foundry experience. The chem- 
ical analysis of iron is only the handwriting 
on the wall, and needs interpretation by the 
light of practical application before it can be 
of use to the iron founder.” This statement 
cannot fail to be beneficial, as it will cor- 
rect the erroneous impression before alluded 
to. 


Practical experience is one of those ac- 
quirements which cannot be ignored in any 
branch of the business. The skill of the 
foundry man is the result of experience, in 
a delicate handling of component parts of a 
mold. The successful management of a foun- 
dry depends upon the possession of a suf- 
ficient amount of skill, together with judg- 
ment and discrimination in dealing with the 
elusive problems which are constantly com- 
ing up in everyday practice, which can only 
be attained by an intelligent application of 
practical experience. 











The benefits to the whole foundry business 
from the work of the convention are already 
beginning to show themselves in the in- 
creasing amount of discussion that is going 
on within the lines which the work of the 
convention suggested, and which is sure to 
grow to still greater proportions as the busi- 
ness outlook becomes brighter, bringing the 
maker, the seller, and the user of the raw 
materials used in the foundry, into closer 
relations with each other, which will result 
in a better understanding of the require- 
ments of the one and the difficulties which 
have to be surmounted by the other. With 
the added light of a more intelligent inter- 
pretation of practical experience, much of 
what has been a mystery will be cleared 
away, and the founder will have a more rea- 
sonable assurance of producing a given qual- 
ity of product when, by reason of a more ac- 
curate knowledge of his stock and the 
changes which take place in the process of 
manufacture, he will be better able to secure 
uniform results; and when any variation 
does occur he has within his reach the means 
of determining accurately the cause of such 
variation without the necessity of resorting 
to expensive and oftentimes unsatisfactory 
experiment. 


The promoters of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion of foundrymen have earned the grati- 
tude of the foundrymen of America for the 
able manner in which they carried the busi- 
ness of the convention to a successful close. 
The educational work begun under such fa- 
vorable auspices will not die out, but will 
continue to grow in influence and increase 
in value until foundry operations generally, 
and particularly the work of mixing irons for 
foundry purposes, will be conducted on the 
basis of a knowledge of the truth which has 
given the steel makers of to-day the proud 
position which they hold among the great 
industries of the world. 

After the conclusion of the reading of the 
paper of Mr. Beckett, the chairman stated 
that Mr. Beckett was a stranger, perhaps, to 
many of those present, although others 
would remember him very well, he having 
been in attendance at the May meeting of 
the Foundrymen’s Association in Philadel- 
phia. He took occasion to say that he was 
one of the most practical foundrymen he had 
ever met, was with the Walter A. Wood Com- 
pany, of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., and his paper 
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certainly carried out the idea of many of the 
best known foundrymen of the country con- 
nected with the foundry business, 


The chairman then introduced John A. 
Penton, of Detroit, secretary of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. Mr. Penton con- 
fined his remarks largely to the association 
and its affairs, and said as follows: “The 
American Foundrymen’s Association was, as 
you know, and as the author of the paper 
just read so aptly stated, organized under 
the most favorable auspices. We met in this 
hall last May and organized what I feel sure 
is destined to become a most prosperous in- 
stitution. A few months after that time poli- 
tics began to occupy the attention of the 
trade, and it seemed to be a waste of time 
and money, and to be poor tact, to endeavor 
to get foundrymen to interest themselves. 
Some of the largest concerns in the country 
have deferred their applications for member- 
ship until after the election. In spite of this 
we have a membership of over 200, and I may 
say now that we expect to have 500 members 
by next May, when we will show the foun- 
drymen of America something that will 
prove the value of the organization. The 
executive board have not been idle, and they 
are formulating plans for the future. At a 
meeting held in Detroit last Friday, attended 
by foundrymen of that city very generally, 
it was decided to issue an invitation to the 
association to hold its next meeting there. 
It was felt that the foundrymen of Detroit 
would be somewhat handicapped by the bril- 
liancy of the Philadelphia meeting, but owing 
to the hearty sentiments expressed last Fri- 
day, I am sure all attending a meeting in De- 
troit would find the visit enjoyable. There 
are not as many foundrymen within the 
radius of Detroit as in Philadelphia, but the 
deficiency in numbers would be supplied in 
other ways. It may not be quite in order 
to present a matter of this kind to this meet- 
ing, but it was here in this city that the as- 
sociation first saw the light of day, and here 
in this building that it was organized, and if 
the foundrymen of the country are indebted 
to anyone for the creation of the organiza- 
tion, it must be to the Philadelphia organiza- 
tion and those we see here to-night. It is 
therefore proper that the matter should be 
presented here first for approval. I guaran- 


tee to you, and will say to you now as I in- 
tend to say to the foundrymen of the country 
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the convention as pleasant as the one in this 
city. We shall, no doubt, have a thousand 
present. The Stove Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Stove Founders’ National De- 
fense Association hold their meeting in May 
at Detroit, and we will try to arrange a meet- 
ing about the same time. It has been sug- 
gested that we have the meeting in a hall 
which shall be convenient to another large 
enough for exhibition purposes, so that the 
thousand and one small articles in which 
foundrymen are interested may be shown by 
their makers. Several large firms have al- 
ready asked to be allotted space. That shows 
the interest taken in the matter now. With 
the plans suggested, developed and carried 
out, I am justified in saying that if the meet- 
ing be held in Detroit it will prove one of 
the most successful conventions ever held, 
and one of the largest trade meetings the 
world has ever seen.” 


The chairman suggested that it might be a 
good plan for those present to express their 
opinion, and Mr. Evans stated that in view 
of the amount of work involved in making 
the necessary arrangements for a meeting of 
this kind, the experience they had in Phila- 
delphia taught them that the sooner it was 
commenced the better it would be for all 
concerned. The place of meeting decided 
upon, the executive committee could proceed 
to formulate their plans and make all the 
necessary arrangements for ensuring its suc- 
cess. He said the idea of bringing foundry- 
men together every year was a good one; 
each man was brought into touch with his 
neighbor, and it gave them an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the system and 
methods of work done elsewhere. It has 
been said that the papers read at the meet- 
ing held in Philadelphia in May were the 
best ever presented to the trade. He had no 
doubt but that Detroit foundrymen could do 
it as well or even better, and the visitors to 
the convention would go home satisfied with 
what they had heard and seen. 

After some other discussions, taken part 
Hibbs, Mr. Schumann, Thomas 
Flagg, Mr. Beckett, and 
whom expressed themselves 
as being in favor of having the next 
meeting held in Detroit, the secretary 
drew the attention of those present to a 
piece of slag sent to him by Alendroth 
Brothers, of Port Chester, N. Y. He said it 


in by J. S. 
Devlin, Mr. 
others, all of 


was slag from their cupola and, as those who 
looked at it could easily see, was of a very 
light and spongy nature, and such as they 
had never seen before. Mr. Evans said they 
used coke for fuel and wondered how the 
slag was formed and what it consisted of. 
After the specimen had been handed around 
for inspection, Dr. Kirk said, in response to 
an inquiry, that very little could be told of 
its nature without further particulars. He 
said he was acquainted with the cupola, that 
it worked very rapidly, melted about 15 tons 
per hour, and thought they used a large 
amount of limestone, and this peculiar slag 
was probably due to the limestone forming 
a slag at some point above the tuyeres, and 
that its operation indicated that that was 
the secret of its formation. After Mr. Landis 
had kindly consented to make a chemical 
analysis of the specimen, Mr. Evans spoke of 
a firm who had the contract or were about 
to secure the contract for making a large 
quantity of castings that was required to 
stand a tensile strain of 28,000 pounds, and 
that the foundryman who was about to se- 
cure the contract wondered whether it would 
be possible to make a mixture in their 
cupola strong enough to resist the strain. 
That question also brought up another one 
that had been discussed previously as to 
whether it would not be possible and even 
advisable for the association to secure the 
services of a competent chemist who would 
be at the disposal of the members of the as- 
sociation and could serve them when they 
called upon him, free of charge or upon the 
payment of a small fee. 

The 
very lively discussion. 
it would not be 
move at present; Mr. Devlin thought it 
difficult to find such a man; Mr. 
Hibbs knew of foundries already in Penn- 
sylvania making castings of the strength 
mentioned from iron melted in the or- 
dinary cupola, and Mr. Schumann pointed 
out that one very well-known Philadelphia 
concern had already made iron in their 
cupola that would stand 40,000 pounds, while 
almost any iron could be mixed from stand- 
ard brands that would stand a strain of 22,- 
000 or 23,000 pounds, and others made com- 
ments of various kinds, but nothing was 
done in the matter. 


secretary’s remarks brought 
Mr. Warner 


wise to make 


out a 
thought 
such a 


was 


After the meeting adjourned the members 











proceeded to the cafe on the roof of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Club, where they sat down to an 
excellent supper. Advantage was taken oc- 
casionally of the few addresses made by the 
president and newly elected vice-president 
principally, other speakers being Messrs. 
Birkinbine, Rankin, Regester, Penton and 
Evans. 





Pokey’s Pointers. 

“How do you set a day’s work, Tom?” 
asked Pokey, after he had discussed some of 
the surprises of the election. 

“F don’t set it.” 

“And who does, then? if I may ask the 
question.” 

“The men themselves.” 

“Tom Bowers, the longer I live, the more I 
find out. It is a perfect wonder to me that 
this foundry business is not a failure. Why, 
there is nothing to hinder me from busting 
right up.” 

“Nothing,” assented Tom. 

“That is right, agree with me for once, so 
that there can be no argument. Now what 
do you think that you are around here for?” 

“As an ornament, I guess,’’ Tom answered 
slcewly. “That is if beauty is not considered.” 

“Oh, you are pretty enough, Tom, but I 
begin to feel as if I ought to get mad.” 

“Why don’t you? There is plenty of room 
out here for you to turn yourself loose in.” 

“Who sets the pay of the men working in 
here?” Pokey asked abruptly. 

“The men fix that themselves.” 

“Tom, I was born lucky,” said Pokey in a 
voice, that scared the boy at the corebench 
and caused him to step in the blacking buck- 
et. “There is no mistake about that. When 
these men can say how much they are going 
to do and how much wages they are going 
to get for doing it, then I consider it an 
act of Providence that my name is still to be 
found in R. G. Dun’s directory. 

“Don’t get excited without a cause.” 

“But there is a cause, Tom. I never was 
so surprised as when you admitted that the 
men were running the place to suit them- 
selves. Why don’t you set their day’s work, 
Tem?” 

“Because I don’t know enough.” 

“Tom, I can stand your joking until it 
reaches a pressure of fifty pounds to the 
sauare inch, but after that, look out. Here 
you have worked at the business for over 
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twenty years and don’t know what a man 


ought to do. Now you don’t mean that.” 

“And I will have to stick to what I said, 
Mr. Pokey, and acknowledge my inability to 
say what a man can do. They are not all 
built alike and outside of offering them every 
facility I can for getting their work done in 
good shape I believe in letting each man do 
what he can and pay no attention to some 
fancied ratio, often established without con- 
sultation with facts.” 

“But how about their pay?” 

“Their work regulates that. Both quality 
and quantity taking a hand in adjusting it. 
I don’t believe in forcing a man beyond his 
natural capacity and would sooner have a 
difference in pay than to have to crowd one 
of them. I can see some sense in telling a 
man that he must perform a certain amount 
of work to be entitled to a certain pay, but 
it seems a bit unnatural to insist that a man 
must perform a specified amount of labor in 
a given time. In other words I believe it is 
right and just that a difference in wages 
should exist to spur men to exert them- 
selves. It is money that makes the mare go. 
Set a compulsory day’s work, so many boxes, 
so many dollars, and you take away the am- 
bition of your men. The number of boxes 
is what you are taking account of and that 
is wrong. By equalizing men to a uniform 
day’s work and inviting them to share a 
common rate of pay you are degrading your 
best mechanics to the level of the in- 
ferior. It may cost more for time-keeping to 
have things different but I have faith in the 
honesty of a system that remunerates men 
according to their merits and leaves them 
free to rise or stay at the bottom.” 

“Well, if that is the way they are setting 
the day’s work, Tom, there can’t be much 
damage done. No cure, no pay, but I should 
think your sliding scale would be a bad thing 
to slide around. And say, I came near for- 
getting what I came in here for, just a-pur- 
pese to give you a pointer, Tom. For once I 
am going to try and hit you with a meteor 
that I picked up at Sharp’s lately.” 

“They have some good things up there,” 
assented Tom. 

“You bet your boots they have. They 
have the most cosmopolitan scheme for set- 
ting a day’s work in full bloom and I want 
to see if we can’t transplant a sprout of it 
here. Do vou know Jumbo?” 
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“T have heard of him.” 

“Tf I can find his mate I am going to get 
him if I have to kidnap him.” 

“What virtue has Jumbo developed now?” 

“Well, you see it is this way, Tom. That 
man Jumbo is, in the first place, built like a 
horse, he has got the muscle; in the second 
place he is a good molder, and can hustle 
the tallest man from Hoboken who ever en- 
tered the town of Big Bend with a thirst for 
fame. Now, young Sharp, who is the ‘push’ 
up there, takes Jumbo into his confidence, 
agrees to advance his wages 25 cents a day 
if he will ‘throw’ himself, and there you 
have the result of the combination. Jumbo 
is acting as pacemaker for the shop, and the 
rest of the boys are chasing him. I wish I 
could find a fellow like him.” 


“And when you do just have a patrol box 
put up out here at the corner, so that we can 
have close connection in case of riot.” 

“You always want everything quiet, Tom.” 

“And men do more, when you cease to 
work on their prejudices. As for young 
Sharp, he is on the wrong track when he 
attempts to make his men do as much work 
fo’ less money than he is paying Jumbo. If 
he should say: ‘Everyone who performs as 
much as Jumbo shall have an equal pay,’ he 
would be doing something that would savor 
of common sense and treat his employes as 
equals. Instead he makes Jumbo exert him- 
self to his utmost in consideration of 25 
cents, and then he turns around and asks the 
rest of his men to do the same, not because 
he is going to give each of them 25 cents too, 
but he asks them to work hard, because- 
Jumbo is working hard.” 

“According to your analysis, Tom, that 
scheme ain’t nothing extra. There ain’t much 
of a point to it since you have been grinding 
it against your reasons. But what I want to 
get at, Tom Bowers, is this: What is a day’s 
work?” 

“It is all that a man can do.” 

“But how are we going to make them do 
all they can?” 


“By letting them know that each will be 
paid according to his ability. With a certain 
amount of work set down for a day’s task, 
you are, if a fair average has been adopted, 
making your best men hang back and caus- 
ing the slower ones to slight some of their 
work in order to keep up. You are reducing 
them to a common level. What we need in 


our foundries is not a regulation of labor by 
classes, but a recognition of individual merit. 
Not a rule, that a man shall do so much and 
stop, but an order that a man shall do all he 
can and be paid accordingly.” 

“I am catching on to your idea, Tom. You 
want free coinage of labor. You are object- 
ing to putting a limit to either a man’s abili- 
ty to produce or his salary. You believe he 
should be encouraged to rise above his fellow 
men if he can. Say, tell you what I am go- 
ing to do, if that fellow Bryan comes around 
here with any more of his arguments, I am 
gcing to challenge him to meet you in joint 
debate. I will bet, if it comes to saying what 
will benefit labor, that Tom Bowers can beat 
him for points.” 





The complete novel in the December issue 
of Lippincott’s is “The Chase of an Heir- 
ess,” by Christian Reid. The scene is in 
Santo Domingo, a region hitherto unfamiliar 
to fiction. 

“The Whipping of Uncle Henry” is a tale 
of Georgia before the war, in that original 
and effective vein which is peculiar to Will 
N. Harben. _ 

Pauline Shackleford Colyar tells a 
Thanksgiving story of “Two Old Boys.” 
“How Timmy Saved the+Piece,”’ by Living 
ston B. Morse, records a remarkable event 
in theatrical annals of the humbler sort. 

The methods of “Shutting out the Sea” 
are set forth by George Ethelbert Walsh. 
D. C. Macdonald writes on “The Land of 
Taffy,” the other name of which is Wales. 
George J. Varney gives the history of “Our 
First Silver Mine,” and David Bruce Fitz- 
gerald describes “An Old Virginia Fox 
Hunt.” 

“The Evolution of the Poster” is traced 
by Agnes Carr Sage from the beginnings of 
advertising, so far as known. Arthur Ink- 
ersley discusses “Anagrams.” Jean Wright 
has a lively essay on “Flirtation as a Fine 
Art.” 

The poetry of the number is by Elizabeth 
Crooks, Grace F. Pennypacker, Emma C. 
Dowd, and Arthur D. F. Randolph. 





The Warren Foundry & Machine Co., at 
Fall River, Mass., recently cast three large 
cylinders of gun metal for a steam yacht 
being built by the Herreshoffs at Bristol, 
Conn. 
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Trade Outlook. 


Business is certainly better, everyone must 
concede that. 

In a great many quarters there has been 
much expectancy of a boom after the elec- 
tion was decided, provided always it hap- 
pened to go the way it did. Well, it went 
that way, and there is a disposition to com- 
plain because there has not been as much 
business as was expected. 3 

After all the healthy improvement that is 
noticeable every day is by far the best thing 
for this country, provided it can be main- 
tained. Here is where our silver friends say 
we are going to lose. They assert that it 
will doubtless get better for a time, but the 
inevitable result will be disastrous. 

But the majority of our people, as evi- 
denced by the election returns, either do not 
believe this discouraging prediction or are 
willing to take their chances of present 
good and let the future take care of itself. 

If this boom that was looked for had 
materialized, it would just as sure be fol- 
lowed by the consequent depression and we 
are inclined to think that if business was 
much better on the surface, it would be 
really much worse beneath the surface. 


Those industries and foundries doing a 
class of heavy or expensive work are not as 
yet noticing any great change, while those 
whose work is lighter, smaller, or not con- 
trolled by such large interests have noted 
a decided betterment. Hence builders of 
large engines, cotton woolen machinery, rol- 
ling mill, blast furnace or car work have not 
with few exceptions, discovered any cause 
for rejoicing, while the jobbing machinery, 
malleable iron and agricultural foundries. 
ete., are busy increasing or preparing to in- 
crease their forces. 

Pig iron has not yet advanced as much as 
was expected, but it is quite likely to take 
i spurt at any time, and we do not look for 
any lowering of prices. 


Scrap Heap. 


The election is over and the fellow who 
used it as an excuse to defer making con- 
tracts or engaging in any kind of enter- 
prise is now looking about for other pre- 


texts. 
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As we have before pointed out, we have 
individual with us constantly. For 
has been first one thing and then 


this 
years it 
another, 
a * aE 

Occasionally he is more 
at other times, and his numbers seem to in- 
crease and diminish in proportion as _ his 
excuse seems to gain or lose in plausibility. 


numerous than 


* * * 

But there are hundreds of thousands of 
bright business men in America who, while 
as keenly cognizant as anyone of the trade 
condition of the hour, yet never falter for 
a moment in their hopefulness of the future 
and who continue to carry out as energet- 
ically as possible a certain well-defined busi- 
ness policy that is altogether too staple to 
be shifted or controlled by the fear or threat 


of politicians. 
* * «x 


Immediately wpon the close of the polls 
those who are elected become almost auto- 
matically members of different political par- 
ties, whose sole mission is to save the coun- 
try (and incidentally its power, patronage 
and offices) from the unholy grasp of some 
other set of fellows similarly inclined. 

* * * 

These gentlemen cunningly pander to that 
most universal characteristic of humanity, 
viz., “selfishness,” and, using it as a handle, 
undertake to prove to our entire people that 
only the adoption of their pet theories will 
make us all prosperous and happy, while 
any flirtation with the other set means dis- 
aster. 

co * * 

And so it goes. Just now our election has 
settled a few important subjects as far as 
possible, and there is certain to be a gradual 
business improvement that will eventually 
be of great magnitude, and just about that 
time the unsettling influence of our political 
system or political agitators will set us all 
again by the ears. 

* * * 

It therefore eventually becomes a strug- 
gle between the conservative, steadfast ele- 
ment of the community on the one hand and 
the selfish politician who puts party success 
or selfish glory ahead of his country’s good 
on the other, and in the end the number of 
business men will find themselves so em- 


phatically supported by all elements in the 
community that it will be dangerous for 
any man seeking or holding office to trifle 
with the great question of tariff or national 
finances. 





Krank’s Korner. 


On one thing all the different Foundry- 
men’s Associations agree: The coming 
molder needs improvement. 


* * * 


Each member has his own ideas as to how 
this ought to be brought about and most of 
them are satisfied to keep their bright 
thcughts upon this subject locked up in the 
office and let the boys make men of them- 
selves in the same old way. 


* * * 


We sometimes think that the methods pur- 
sued to make good mechanics in one trade 
would prove of equal value in others. We 
believe that if it is a good policy to awaken 
a self interest in one set of apprentices that 
the same should return equal benefits from 
others. 

* * * 

We have’in mind a member of a certain 
Foundrymen’s Association who has in his 
employ a number of apprentices, very nearly 
evenly divided between the machine shop and 
the foundry. They serve the same length of 
time for an equal rate of pay and at the 
end of their apprenticeship are supposed to 
be capable of earning the same wages. 

* a * 

The boys in the machine shop receive dur- 
ing their entire term one of the leading tech- 
nical journals free of charge. In addition the 
large number of periodicals which the firm 
receives, and in most cases consigned to the 
waste basket after reading, is carefully dis- 
tributed among them, the most important or 
these containing something of especial value 
being used as a circulating library until all 
have had a chance to become familiar there- 
with. 

* * bd 

They are encouraged to study mechanical 
drawing and machine construction and to 
ask questions regarding problems which they 
are unable to solve for themselves. In a 


few words they are given to understand that 
they are boys, that they are there to learn 
something and that they will be helped in 
anything tending to increase their ability. 








How about the boys in the foundry? Are 
they furnished with a technical journal relat- 
ing to their trade free of charge? Nit. Do 
any of the firm’s periodicals find their way 
out here? Not much. Is any encouragement 
given the boy to study or any facilities of- 
fered him for making the most of himself? 

= a a 

No, but he is given to understand that 
what counts in this department is work and 
if he should ask questions, it would take 
time to answer them and might prove em- 
barrassing to the old man. If the boy out 
here wants information he has got to use a 
good deal of perseverance to obtain it. It is 
forgotten here, that an apprenticeship is only 
arother name for a term of school. 

os * * 

The greatest obstacle in the way of procur- 
ing better molders is that the apprentices are 
treated as men instead of boys, that there is 
too much hard work and not enough of in- 
struction, that the time is taken up with 
muscular exertion to the exclusion of mental 


training. 
* * 


If it is a paying policy to furnish one side 
of the house with literature and instruction 
why should the same treatment not prove 
equally profitable on the other side? If it is 
considered necessary to let one have some 
book-learning why not the other? If it is 
right to turn one set of apprentices in the 
path they ought to follow why let the other 
stumble along without so much as a sign- 


board? Why discriminate? 
* at oo 


We believe that the course which tends to 
turn out a first class machinist will also 
make a good molder, and that if one is given 
the same advantage as the other, they will 
both rise to the same level. 





Western Foundrymen’s Association. 
NOVEMBER MEETING. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Wes- 

Foundrymen’s Association was held 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 18, at the Great 

Northern Hotel, Chicago, Ill. In the ab- 


tern 


sence of the president, Mr. Wm. Ierguson 
occupied the chair. 

The secretary read the application of Mr. 
Alfred Cordingly, of Queen City Foundry 
Co., Denver, Col., and upon motion, duly 
seconded, he 
member. 


was unanimously elected a 
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Mr. Ferguson, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on cores, reported that the committee 
had enough material on hand to make a re- 
port which will be ready for the next month- 
ly meeting. 

The report of the committee on appren- 
ticeship was then submitted for discussion. 

The chairman announced that the report 
was read at the last regular meeting and 
the discussion of the paper held over until 
this meeting. 

Mr. Carver said: “As a member of the 
committee appointed to consider this ques- 
tion I can only say that the ideas that are 
embodied in the general report of the com- 
mittee contain, to the best of our judgment, 
ull of the recommendations that the ques- 
tion would merit, and I cannot too strongly 
urge upon this association the consideration 
of the recommendations of that committee 
in the first clause of their report, in which 
the wish is expressed that this association 
take some definite action that will encourage 
foundrymen to adopt some such system. We 
all, as employers of labor and as men in 
charge of workmen and work, know that 
it is to the best interests of any class and 
for the best interests of every employer to 
have skilled labor, to have all of his labor 
educated as much as possible in their sever- 
al lines, and no better means can be adopt- 
ed than that recommended by the commit- 
tee. In having a definite system of appren- 
ticeship we shall school a certain class of 
workmen in their duties in the foundry. It 
makes no difference whether a young man 
enters upon his ordinary vocation of life in 
the foundry, machine shop, pattern room or 
carpenter shop, the more education he can 
acquire the more he can make himself fa- 
miliar with the fundamental principles of 
the trade he has adopted, the better work he 
can do for himself and the better work he 
can do for his employer. This point to 
which I refer seems to me to cover broadly 
the ideas the committee had in mind in 
making its report and in urging this asso- 
ciation to take some definite action in re- 
gard to encouraging manufacturers to adopt 
this system. If adopted by the members of 
the Western Foundrymen’s Association it 
would be found just as available for adop- 
tion in the ordinary machine shop or other 
branches of mechanical trade. Our plan is 
that this association should encourage manu- 
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facturers to take some definite stand in this 
direction. How this can be done I am un- 
able to say, but I presume that some of the 
gentlemen here can give us 
that assist the -asseciation in 
bringing this matter to some practical end 
among foundrymen.” 


some sugges- 


tions will 


Mr. Moore: “I have been looking over the 
suggestions with reference to that branch 
of trade in which I am particularly inter- 
ested. The plan is one that is generally 
used—it is used in a measure in the shops 
that I am familiar with. The matter of ap- 
prenticeship is one that I think should in- 
terest us more than it does, and we feel the 
need of 2 general interest in the matter 
more perhaps when business revives and 
good molders are more in demand than they 
are at present. 

“Our own experience in using apprentices 
has been that they are not particularly prof- 
itable. I think there is no profit in them 
unless one can educate molders and unless 
they will stay by one when they are educat- 
ed. I think about one-half of them leave. 
We do not use and have not used the num- 
ber of apprentices which the union is per- 
fectly willing that we shall use. We run a 
union shop and are under some restriction 
in that direction. The difficulty, and I think 
some other shops are similarly situated, is 
in finding work which apprentices can do 
which will pass muster. There is not enough 
work that they can do that will be perfect 
enough to be used without affecting the 
quality of the output. As a matter of choice, 
1 think we would rather employ journey- 
men molders, but we appreciate the fact 
that we must have new molders coming in- 
to the trade, otherwise when there is a ¢all 
for all the molders that the shops can take 
care of, there will be a short crop. My im- 
pression is that in the past three years 
there have been fewer apprentices turned 
out than in former years. Among those 
shops that find it an unprofitable undertak- 
ing there has been no incentive to employ 
them, and also a tendency to employ the 
men who were dependent upon the shops 
for support of their families. Molders are 
comparatively short lived. Statistics on the 
subject are rather astonishing. Statistics 
covering the ground were prepared some time 
ago by the secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Stove Manufacturers. I presume 
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the figures that he obtained relating to the 
stove molders would apply generally to other 
lines of the business. The average term of 
work of a molder in the trade is short, and 
there is absolute necessity that enough men 
come into the business. I believe, as Mr. 
Carver stated, that it is a matter of very 
serious importance to the trade that the 
question of apprenticeship be taken up and 
put on some regularly recognized basis. It 
will lead perhaps to a larger number of ap 
prentices taken into the trade regularly. 
“The suggestions that are made here in re- 
gard to machinery and stove molders I think 
are good. 
them, 


I have no criticism to make upon 


“The bonus, I think, if it were adopted, 
should be made larger, so as to be a real 
incentive to the apprentice. My own obser- 
vation is that unless the bonus is large it 
cuts no figure. It does not influence the boy 
at all, and if it is very large it takes away 
from his earnings, so in a measure it dis 
courages him in the beginning. Between the 
two we have not adopted a bonus plan at all!. 
We pay the beys about as outlined here. 
There is a general plan which is understood 
when they come in and if they prove to have 
the promise of good molders, they are re- 
tained, and if not, the sooner they get out 
and we are rid of them, the better. 


“The indenture is rather a one-sided af- 
fair, because the foundryman obligates him- 
self and is responsible, and although the boy 
may obligate himself, there is no law to en 
force the obligation.” 

Mr. Downs spoke of a system practiced 
by R. Hoe & Co., of New York, that worked 
satisfactorily, the distinctive feature being 
a system of evening education for all the 
boys. 

Mr. Cordingly: “I agree with Mr Moore 
that personally I would rather not have an 
apprentice. In our country we have all 
kinds of work, and have to pay a mini- 
mum amount of wages. The highest priced 
man is always the cheapest, but we have to 
put a man on to cheap work and pay him 2 
high priced man’s salary. After an appren 
tice has been with us a while he gets the 
big head. If he is not successful and we 
reprove him slightly for not getting to the 
front, he is insulted and does not accomplish 
anything. The result of the whole proceed 
ing is that I would like to see some way of 











vetting along without them. 
fully that there are only a few good foun- 


I appreciate 


drymen left. You will look a long way for 
a good foreman for the foundry, and when 
you find him you will have to pay him just 
what he asks.” 

Mr. Thompson: “I would favor anything 
that would tend to educate the coming gen- 
eration, not because of what it would do for 
the individual employed, but for the good of 
the whole community. I think that the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship that has been set 
forth here would enable the foreman to have 
better command of the apprentices, and the 
provisions that are made for giving a bonus 
would be an incentive for the apprentice to 
accomplish something to the advantage of 
the employer in quantity of work as well as 
quality. I have not any indenture appren- 
tices. I think there are very few foundry- 
men in Chicago who bind their apprentices 
for a term of years, but they allow them to 
come along the best way they can. If they 
come along fast they know it themselves as 
soon as the foreman does, and they are ready 
to take advantage of it. I think it would 
be a2 good thing to have some system adopt- 
ed among the foundrymen to repay them for 
the interest that they take in the appren- 
tice.” 

“Mr. Cordingly: “I suggest that if it were 
possible, it would be well to apply some 
educational test to the boy entering the 
foundry. The more ignorant the boy was 
formerly the better molder he was expected 
to make. An apprentice in the foundry 
could stand a little education, I think. How 
imuny journeymen have we that can tell the 
contents of a ladle?” 

Mr. Moore: “There are some difficulties, 
1 think, under which we labor, even no fur- 
ther west than this, and I think the further 
west one goes the difficulties increase in con- 
trast with the condition which exists in the 
east. The further west one goes the more 
restless and the less constant in location are 
the men and the parents of the boys, who 
naturally come in to make apprentices. Our 
population is very largely of a roving dispo- 
sition. Of course here in a city it is not so 
easy to see as in a small place, where one 
knows more of the homes of the men that 
ure employed. Our working population is a 
shifting one, and it has considerable bearing 
on the subject of apprentices. 
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“The best years of the apprentice to the 
employer are when he gets so he can earn 
the most money. His first year or two can 
hardly be profitable even at a discount of 
15 per cent. I regard him an expensive lux- 
ury. Now, in the east, things are material- 
ly different. The population there is sta- 
tionary. In many places the workmen have 
been in one locality for a generation or 
more. When a boy comes to work in a shop 
the chances are that his parents and his 
friends and relations will stay there, and 
you will have a more stable condition.” 

Mr. Stantial: “We have had a little expe- 
rience with the apprenticeship system, not 
in the foundry, but in the machine shop. 
Our indenture is very similar to the one em- 
bodied here by our committee, and we have 
found it to work very well indeed. ‘The 
bonus that we have been in the habit of giv- 
ing is from $50 to $60 at the end of the third 
year, and, contrary to what one of the gen- 
tlemen has here said, we find that the ap- 
prentice looks forward to it, and it is an in- 
centive for him to stick to his apprentice- 
ship until his time is out. I have also had a 
little experience with what we used to eall 
contract men. You take a man or a good 
sized boy, say from 17 to 20 years of age, 
put him in the foundry, it being understood 
that he knows nothing about molding, and 
he is taught to mold. This contract had a 
penalty attached to it. If the man or boy 
got tired and wanted to give up his job he 


forfeited the money that was unpaid. We 
did not find that this worked well.” 
Mr. Moore: “I think the plan as_ out- 


lined here is practicable and feasible just so 
far as the boys can be found that will fill 
the bill. When they cannot fill their part 
of the contract I want to feel perfectly free 
to drop all connections.” 


Mr. Sorge: “I would like to ask the com- 
mittee from what class of boys they expect 
these apprentices would beprincipally drawn. 
Irom what class of society and from what 
kind of parents would these boys come?” 

Mr. Ferguson: “That is a broad question. 
It would cover a good deal of ground. Sons 
of mechanics are the apprentices that we 
would expect.” ’ 

Mr. Cordingly: “As a general thing a 
mechanic’s son is advised by his father to 
become a lawyer.” 
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“Mr. Moore: “It would be interesting if 
some of the gentlemen here present would 
state their shop experience as to how many 
of the sons of molders have become appren- 
ticees. I do not think in our own case we 
have a single one, although we have quite a 
number of eligible candidates.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “With a working force of 
forty molders we have five that are sons of 
molders that are in our employ as well. It 
will run about in that average. They are 
laboring men’s sons mostly, and their fath- 
at one time or another worked 
the works.” 


ers have 
around 

Mr. Sorge: “What I meant was the pro- 
portion of the sons of molders as compared 
with the sons of other men.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “There is a lack of the 
proper material because there is no general 
system in use, and when any one attempts 
to adopt a system it is pretty hard. The 
boys say they can make better terms in oth- 
er places and have no restrictions placed 
upon them.” 


Mr. Johnston: ‘Would it improve the in- 
denture to have the word ‘optional’ taken 
out? Would it not be better if the appren- 
tice were paid a bonus according to the work 
he does? You can generally tell what a man 
is doing from day to day. You are bound 
to pay him for the amount of work he does. 
You can tell good work from bad work.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “Would you not have to 
give him a certain amount of work to be 
done daily?’ 

Mr. “If he did one piece of 
work and that was good, would that not be 
better than a number of poor pieces?” 


Johnston: 


Mr. Cordingly: “It seems to me that this 
question of how much the boy shall do is a 
little far fetched, if what he does 
good.” 

Mr. “I think Mr. Johnston’s sug- 
gestion is very good, but I think there should 
be some definite statement as to what work 
he would be expected to do.” 


is not 


Sorge: 


Mr. Cordingly: “The conditions are not 
all alike, and I do not see how you can make 
general rules to cover all conditions. The 
first thing is to get the apprentice and then 
build Mr. Apprentice according to the con- 


ditions which surround him. Your class 


of work is not mine, and so it goes all down 


the line.” 


Mr. Ferguson: “I do not see but that it 
is just right as it stands leaving it optional. 
We take it for granted that the majority of 
manufacturers are fair-minded men.” 

Mr. Thompson: “I fail to see anything 
in the agreement that makes it any better 
for one party than the other. The compen- 
sation is so small that an apprentice will not 
stay and be a burden upon his employer un- 
less he is very anxious to learn the trade. 
The matter of bonus will compel the appren- 
tice to accomplish something more than the 
ordinary, and the employer will very readi- 
ly recognize that, in order to get better and 
more work out of the apprentice.” 

Mr. Johnston: “I have been fortunate 
enough to be told that when things had gone 
on weli I would be given so much. It is a 
great incentive to work when one gets a pat 
on the back, whether it is a dollar bill or 
not, one likes it.” 


Mr. Ferguson: “It strikes me that there 
is another side to that question. It is all 
right to pay a premium on quality, but if 
you confine the premium to quality regard- 
less of quantity, it is bad. I think a man 
would rather give a boy a five or ten dollar 
bell than keep anything from him that he 
deserves.” 

Mr. Hotchkiss: “I have had no experience 
personally in an apprenticeship system as 
laid down by the committee. We have what 
we call apprentices, but they are not bound 
in any way. We pay them the same price 
as we pay to our journeymen molders, with 
the exception that we have certain jobs that 
are apprentice jobs. The price is paid ac- 
cording to the difficulty of molding, and that 
class of work is given to these men. We 
have had very few molders’ sons that apply 
for the job of molding. As far as hiring 
boys that have graduated from the gram- 
mar school, my experience of the last 30 
years would lead me to think that such boys 
do not apply to learn the molder’s trade. 
There is a tendency among machinery mold- 
ers to belittle the class of work we do. ° It 
is not considered molding by some of them. 
Although we have as good molders as any- 
where, there is not the chance for the mold- 
er to learn the trade that there would be in 
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some jobbing shops, It seems to me the 
vreat objection to putting this report in 
force is to get the foundrymen to go into it. 
Of course the Western Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation is very strong, but we have not the 
wajority of foundrymen in our membership, 
and unless the greater number of the foun- 
drymen adopt this system, it does not seem 
to me that it is practicable. Men will per- 
haps serve one year and then go to some 
other shop, that is if they could get along a 
little faster somewhere else. We have men 
come along every day that have worked in 
some of the other placs.” 

Mr. Rowlands: “My experience with ap- 
prentices the last six years has been very 
similar to that of Mr. Moore’s. I have come 
to the conclusion that mechanics are’ the 
cheapest apprentices. L have had a few ap- 
prentices from the country and some of 
these turned out to be the best I ever had. 
Where they show a tendency to take an in- 
terest I have made a special effort to crowd 
them along. I have had men that have 
worked along four or five months and be- 
come handy at a certain class of work, and 
they would go to other shops. 


“I do not know of anything that can be 
improved on in this report. I think the sys- 
tem is all right. As we are now doing, we 
depend upon the small shops. The small 
shops in Racine are the ones that turn out 
the best mechanics. Young men _ have 
come to me and I have advised them to go 
to the small shops to learn their trade. As 
far as intelligence goes, we do not find it a 
hard matter to get steady boys, boys with 
ordinary intelligence. We have a_ good 
many boys that have gone through the ward 
schools. 1 would be very glad to see a sys- 
tem of this kind adopted, and I have not 
the least doubt that our people would be 
more than glad to use some such system 
There are very few young men that I know 
of that are learning the trade that remain 
long enough to make good mechanics. They 
become uneasy and want to get something 
where they can make more money.” 

Mr. Moore: “The suggestion by Mr. John- 
ston seems to me eminently practical, as 
most of his suggestions are, and I believe 
aS applied to shops where piece work is 
done, that there is nothing against its be- 
ing adopted. The data is at hand, and I be- 
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lieve it is a real measure of the value of the 
apprentice, and it is a new idea to me. There 
is one modification that I would suggest, 
and that is that the rate of discount under 
which the apprentice works be varied every 
six months, according to the proficiency that 
he has shown.” 

Mr. Moore then moved, “That this section 
be referred to the committee, with the sug- 
gestion that the terms be modified to inecor- 
porate Mr. Johnston’s suggestion.” 

It was also decided to further consider 
the subject at the next meeting. 





The American Foundrymen’s Association. 

The American Foundrymen’s Association 
has just issued a little booklet that contains 
a list of its members up to November 1st. 

It has been decided by the Executive 
Koard to commence from this time forward 
to push not only the work of increasing its 
membership, but they are busily engaged in 
formulating plans adding to the benefits of 
membership and increasing its 
value to the foundrymen of the country. 
Among the other propositions now under 
consideration by the Executive Board are 
two of especial importance, 

The first one is a resolution that has been 
offered by one of the members authorizing 
the president to appoint a committee of not 
less than three or more than five members 
to consider the advisability of the associa- 
tion taking steps to protect its members 
from the unfair exactions of its employes at 
times, thus causing mueh annoyance, in- 
jury to business and occasionally financial 
loss. 


practical 


The stove manufacturers have succeeded 
magnificently in this matter, and while their 
system is a success it is not at all certain 
their plan would prove equally as popular 
with this association. 

The other matter referred to is a resolu- 
tion instructing the president to appoint a 
committee to consider the necessity of the 
association adopting a uniform apprentice- 
ship system for the better protection of its 
members and the raising of the standard of 
mechanical ability among the molders of 
America. 

The idea is to have both these subjects 
considered by their respective committees, 
and if deemed advisable have them present 
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to the association at its next meeting a care- 
fully prepared plan for the systematic car- 
rying out of both projects. 

If the association succeeds in making a 
success of some of these suggestions and 
others that have been talked of to come be- 
fore it we think it will have no difficulty in 
commending iiself to the foundry trade of 
the country and becoming one of the greatest 
mechanical associations of the age. 


Foundry Management. 

A short time since, I was asked to spend 
«a day or two, in a large foundry doing 
weary work. I made the necessary arrange- 
ments in my shop for my absence, and went 
to spend a day or two in the large shop. The 
leading man of the firm told me he wanted 
me to enrefully observe the methods of 
working, and make such suggestions as I 
thought would lessen both the cost of the 
work and the size of the scrap pile, for as 
he said, the number of lost castings was 
“something terrible to behold,” 

| agreed to do so, provided J could meet 
the foreman, have him fully understand the 
situation, and consent to the proposition. 
This did not quite suit the manager but he 
finally concluded that was the proper thing 
to do. 

I was introduced to the foreman, the man- 
ager saying he had sent for me to aid the 
foreman to overcome the troubles he was 
having, and to give him any advice I might 
consider proper in the management of the 
shop. I fully realized it was no easy task 
to go into a strange shop, and try to remedy 
iroubles that had been accumulating for 
some time with only two days to learn of 
ihese troubles. Well, I went into the foun- 
dry with the foreman, it was nearly “pour- 
ing time.” He excused himself by saying: 
“look around the shop; I must get the blast 
on,” and left me. I looked around the shop, 
a large one devoted entirely to heavy “side 
floor” and “erane floor’ work, but very little 
work being done. Soon the “blast” 
Was put on, the molders, carrying the iron, 
easting cleaners taking things easy looking 
for 6 o'clock. The “bottom” was dropped at 
6:40. 

Then came “seenes of confusion; 


bench 


molders 
who had been so busy carrying iron that 
they had not time to “shake out” their work 


began to “shake out,” and such shaking out 
I never saw; lifting off copes, throwing 
them anywhere to get rid of them, breaking 
castings by shaking out too hot, flasks 
charred from having lain so long after pour- 
ing, and finally a grand rush for the doors. 
I asked the foreman what was the cause of 
their being so late, and found that it was » 
very common occurrence. Hardly a day 
passed that there wasn’t a “breakdown” 
job after dinner, that delayed the “blast,” 
and kept all hands in the shop until nearly 
7 o'clock. 

The next morning that shop was in as 
chaotic a state as any foundry could be. 
Very few men on the side floors had started 
molding at nine o’clock. The work that 
should have been done the night before was 
left to be done in the morning. The hour 
overtime at night was an expensive one for 
the firm. In time the men began molding, 
and worked hard too, for the foreman was a 
“pusher.” One man had made a casting 
weighing about 1,200 pounds the day before, 
and it was strained out of shape on the bot- 
tom side, caused by the bottom-board being 
burned and weakened. The molder sent for 
the carpenter to make a new board. Instead 
of a new board he got this answer: “The 
man who made them before you, made 12 
castings with that board and you have made 
but two.” I learned then, that the carpen- 
ter did as he liked in the matter of repairing 
flasks. I immediately told the foreman that 
he, not the carpenter, should determine 
whether a new board was necessary. There 
was a new bottom-board used on that flask 
that day, and the carpenter was very firmly 
advised to consult the foreman when he was 
in doubt about replacing worn out flasks. 

They were making some 12 feet “fly 
wheels” in “loam.” I asked the foremay 
why he did not make them in “green sand.” 
He replied that in a certain shop they made 
them in loam, and he learned to make them 
from their ideas. I calculated the difference 
in cost between the two methods, as accur- 
ately as possible, and there was a very good 
margin in favor of green sand, still he had 
got it into his head that the loam method 
was the best, and would not change, in sub- 
Sequent conversation I learned that he 


hadn’t the faintest idea of how to make one 
in green sand. There were many things of 
minor importance talked over that day. 








They had a heat of 16 tons that day, and 
at the rate their furnace melted, the blast 
should have been put on at 3 o'clock to 
lave the bottom dropped at 6 o’clock, but 
it was nearly 4 o’clock when the blast 
was put on, the bottom was dropped at near- 
ly 7, there was no breakdown that day to 
delay the blast, merely the regular shop 
routine, the object in delaying the blast was 
tu get more work out of the men, there was 
more work gotten frum the men, but | be- 
lieve more of that work went into the 
“scrap pile” than into the machine shop. lL 
asked the foreman if he didn’t think it 
would be better practice to put on the blast 
ut such a time, as to allow the men to prop- 
erly shake out their work and care for the 
flasks by 6 o'clock, at the latest, but he 
didn’t think so, he couldn’. see the hour 
wasted in the morning, doiug work that 
could have been done in half the time the 
night before, he could only see that the time 
after 6 o'clock was clear gain, because the 
men were not paid “extra.” 1 asked him 
why he didn’t melt with coke instead 
of coal, the reply was: “Il tried the stuff 
ohce some years ago, and bunged up the 
furnace, that was enough coke for me.” 1 
asked, “did you then understand the use of 
coke?’ “No, Ll didn’t then, nor I haven’t 
tried since to learn,” 

He “would defy any man to melt as good 
iron with coke in his cupola, as he did with 
coal.” I told him he could save nearly an 
hour in the time of melting, thus giving as 
much molding time, and allow the molders 
time to properly attend to their castings 
and get through work at 6 o'clock. He 
didn’t believe it possible, he knew it could 
not be done, finally he agreed to furnish 
coke the next day as an experiment, pro- 
vided I would assume the responsibility of 
the heat. The manager had for some time 
wanted to use coke instead of coal, (but the 
foreman had assured him that the use of 
coke in that cupola would prove a failure), 
and readily approved of the experiment. The 
ext day coke was procured, a good heat 
resulted, with iron equal to any ever melted 
there, and forty minutes saved in the melt- 
ing time, every man had his work properly 
done at 6, and at 6:15 there was not a man 


in the shop, the next morning the men start- 
ed molding much earlier than usual, for 
there was no work left undone the night 
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before. My time had expired, and I pre 
pared to go home. The manager told me as 
1 was leaving that he knew that his fore- 
man was not “up to the times” as a me- 
chanie, but he was an excellent man to man- 
age men. I had no reply to make, [ had 
done my duty, I had spent two days there 
and given the foreman advice when it was 
asked for, and had nothing further to say. 
Since then I have often thought of the re- 
commendation given the foreman, and won- 
dered if thar really was managing men. If 
that was good management, I never want 
to be a good “manager.” Is it not a serious 
mistake to keep a man in a foreman’s posi- 
tion, merely because he is a “driver?’ I 
never saw a shop that had a driver for a 
foreman, that had to buy scrap iron, they 
all make their own. 

The most successful foreman, the men 
who command the largest salaries, and who 
produce the best results, are not the men 
who hold their positions through their driv- 
ing abilities. The man who is a good me- 
chanic, who studies the best methods of do- 
ing work, who knows how to get up a good 
cheap vigging, treats men in his employ as 
men should be treated, and yet exacts a 
good honest day’s work from them, is a 
much more profitable foreman, than the 
driver. I never knew a driving foreman 
who was much of a “rusher” until he be- 
came foreman. ‘The molder who works 
faithfully ten hours a day, has done a hard 
day’s work, and should not be obliged to 
work longer than that, of course allowance 
should be made for exceptional cases of long 
hours, 

A short time since I spent a day in a city 
noted for the number of its foundries, there 
was considerable talk of “‘molder’s unions,” 
among both “help” and employers, the help 
looking to the organization of a union, as a 
remedy for the troubles and extra labors 
imposed upon them by incompetent fore- 
men, the employers regarding with more or 
less anxiety the indications of an organiza- 
tion among the employees. It may seem to 
be a broad statement to make, that incom- 
petent foremen cause dissatisfaction, extra 
labors and extra cares among molders. It 
has been my experience that such is the 
case. In every case, such a foreman has a 
favorite or two who do very nearly as they 
please, men who know more about their 
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than the foreman does, other men 
working on more common classes of work, 
therefore not so valuable to the foreman, 
readily see the difference in the treatment of 
the men, they soon become dissatisfied, the 
feeling of dissatisfaction spreads and in 
a short time the entire shop crew becomes 
demoralized. The man who depends entirely 
upon his ability to drive men, -and work 
them long hours, is as contemptible as the 
firm that employs him. ‘The foreman who 
habitually and unnecessarily keeps men at 
until 6:30 or 7 o’clock at night is a 
thief, and a more contemptible one, than 
the man who snatches your purse. There 
ought not to be a position open for such 
men, they have done more to bring the 
molder’s trade into ill repute, than any other 
cause. How many young men of good educa- 
tion, (and they are the kind that elevate 
the society in which they move), will adopt 
the molder’s trade as a means of obtaining 
2a livelihood, after spending a week or a 
month in the employ of such men? How 
much time does a molder have to educate 
himself, after working 11 or 12 hours per 
day, especially in the city, where his home 
may be a half hour or perhaps an hour dis- 
taunt from the shop? Suppose he leaves the 
shop at 7 o’clock, gets home at 7:30 or 8, 
washes, changes clothes, (every molder has 
to make a complete change of clothing) and 
eats supper, it is then 8:30 or 9, barely 
enough time to look over the daily papers, 
say nothing of reading or conversation that 
will elevate his ideas or in any way educate 
him, he ought to get to bed by 10 o’clock at 
latest, for his work has been tiresome and 
exhaustive and he requires considerable 
between 5 and 6 next 
morning and starts in on another day of 
drudgery, almost slavery. Is there anything 
in that kind of a life that will induce a man 
to try and be a good citizen, to educate him- 
self in his trade or to work for his employ- 
interests? Perhaps there is, but I fail 
This is no exaggerated case, every 
molder knows plenty of shops to which this 
subject will apply. 

Employers are to a great extent to blame 
for this state of affairs, by employing fore- 
men who are not competent to manage the 
affairs of a modern foundry. Such men are 
generally “cheap” as far as salary is con- 
cerned, but they invariably prove very ex- 
pensive fixtures, like all other cheap goods. 


work 


work 


sleep, he gets up 


ers 


to see it. 
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If all employers would realize (as many of 
them do) that the conscientious manage- 
ment of a foundry employing from 50 to 100 
men is a very wearing and exhaustive task, 
(no matter how many assistants a man may 
have) and secure a good man for the man- 
agement of such a shop, at a salary com- 
mensurate with his skill and value in the 
shop, there would be little occasion for 
molders to join “unions,” or the frequent 
changes in help, so common in many shops. 
And employers, first disabuse your minds 
of the erroneous ideas you have of good 
management. Don’t forget that the ability: 
to crowd the men is far from indication of 
managerial ability. Not every good molder 
will make a good foreman, certainly very 
few poor molders make good foremen. I 
know a foundry foreman who can get a very 
large amount of work out of men (such as it 
is) who knows absolutely nothing about 
melting, and very little more about the 
theory of molding, who is wasting hundreds 
of dollars each year through his ignorance 
of the principles of mixing and melting iron, 
who depends upon a few of his molders for 
information when any new work comes into 
the shop, and works for a much smaller sal- 
ary than a man should command in that 
position, he is considered a good manager 
by the firm. If that firm keeps a careful 
record of cost of foundry work, they will 
be terribly surprised some day if they ever 
secure a good foreman. It is just this class 
of foremen who have reduced the price (not 
the cost) of castings, to less than a living 
price, who have reduced the quality of cast- 
ings, by not giving molders a reasonable 
time to make good work, and by employing 
cheap labor, because, unless a g me- 
chanie is in poor circumstances it is almost 
impossible to crowd him, as such foremen 
crowd their help. 

I once worked for a firm who were very 
anxious to secure a job from a competitor 
The job in question would employ three men 
constantly; the superintendent told me the 
price paid for the castings, and wanted to 
know if we couldn’t make them for 1-4 cent 
per pound less. After careful consideration 
I told him we could sell them at the price he 
named, but the margin would be so small 
that it would not pay to go to the expense 
of rigging flasks, ete. He thought different- 
ly and figured it this way: “they are get- 
ting 900 pounds of castings daily, for which 
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they are paying the molders $7.50, or $2.50 
per day for each man, now they must be 
making something on the job or they 
wouldn’t do the work, why can’t we either 
eet more work done, or hire cheaper men, 
or both, and work in considerable old and 
cheap iron in the castings.” 

I tried to reason with him in this manner: 
“These people are getting castings for three 
cents per pound, you propose to make them 
for 2% cents. Now can you do it? the parties 
making them now were getting a_ better 
price when they began the job, that materi- 
ally helped to pay the expense of ‘rig- 
gings, they are getting the work made 
at a low cost as far as labor is concerned, 
the work requires good mechanics to make 
it, you cannot hire good molders for less 
than they pay, but in order to make it for 
1-4 cent per pound less, you must either pay 
molders $2.30 per day or you must get 
975 pounds of castings. You certainly cannot 
hire the same men to do the same work at a 
reduction of nearly ten per cent in wages. 
I think these men are now doing a very fair 
day’s work, and doubt that we can get any 
more work done on that job, and as for poor 
iron the work will not stand it; it would be 
returned to you, unfit for use. I certainly 
figured the estimated cost of the castings, 
and plainly showed him that the profit at 
the present price was too small to make it a 
desirable job, but he took the job, and run 
it for two months and finally gave it up, 
but not until he told me that “I was preju- 
diced because he took the job against my 
wishes, and I didn’t try to make it a suc- 
cess.” He even went so far as to accept my 
proposition that he try to make a success of 
it, but he gave it up, grimly convinced that 
if I would delay the blast each day, he 
could get more work. This I would not do 
us I considered 10 hours a sufficiently long 
day for any man to work in a foundry. 

These are the men who are attempting 
the ruin of the foundry business, the pro- 
prietors who are making castings, (?) for 
prices so low that there is not a living profit 
in the job, trusting to an opportunity to 
palm off cheap and inferior iron for good 
iron, and trusting to the ability (?) of their 
foremen to grind the profit out of the bodies 
of the men. Scarcely a city that has not at 
least one of this kind of foundries. They 
are the ‘horror of foundrymen doing an hon- 
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est and legitimate business. Their shops 
employ the scum of the molder fraternity, 
and they are the firms who are loudest in 
their denunciation of labor unions, but don’t 
seem to realize that they are the men who 
not only make such unions possible, but 
absolutely necessary. 

With the advantages of education now of- 
fered and embraced by the young men of 
this country, this class of employers and 
foremen will soon find a better class of me- 
chanics, or rather more good mechanics 
proportionately, men who will not work as 
slaves under the lash, men who will soon 
convince them that their methods are not 
the methods of free America, and they will 
find, like Othello, their occupation gone, a 
result that will be a blessing to both honest 
employers and honest employees. 

J. P. PERO. 





Coloring Patterns. 

In a recent issue of “Machinery” in speak- 
ing of the system adopted by a certain con- 
cern of coloring certain portions of their 
patterns has this to say: 

In common with many other concerns the 
Ierracute Machine Co. has adopted black 
as the standard color for its patterns upon 
all surfaces representing cored surfaces of 
the casting. All core prints are colored red, 
both where they project from the pattern 
and wherever a core would appear in sec- 
tion, at all points thereof, for the core is 
supposed to be imbedded in the pattern in 
proper position. This following out of the 
shapes of the core, so to speak, with red 
varnish is frequently of great convenience 
to the molder as well as the pattern-maker 
in understanding which way about a core is 
inserted, how deep it goes, ete. 

The Ferracute people color all prints other 
than core prints, such as are used for the 
placing of shafts, studs, staples and other 
metal work which is to be “cast in,” blue: 
this being suggestive of the wrought iron 
which is generally used for such purposes. 

All joints of the pattern proper, except 
those occurring in the territory occupied by 
the core, of a yellowish tint, just as the 
varnish appears on the natural pine wood— 
doctoring up with yellow varnish places 
which happen to be of any other color, as, 
for instance, if made of metal or of dark 
colored wood, leather, putty, ete. By this 
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system it is always easy to know whether a 
pattern is complete or whether it is only a 
part of the whole, which of course is always 
indicated where there is any yellow sur- 
faces. 

In choosing the solid colors, such as black, 
blue and red (these being produced respec- 
tively by mixing lampblack, ultramarine 
and vermillion with shellac varnish), defects 
due to leather, putty, and other materials 
incident to cheap construction, can be cov- 
ered up, and a handsome looking pattern 
with 2a uniform surface can be produced. 
The joints before referred to, which are not 
covered are usually the easiest to make of a 
neat appearance by reason of their simple 
shape, and furthermore are hidden 
when the pattern is put together. For these 
many concerns 


they 
reasons this pattern is by 
preferred to the one often adopted where 
the pattern itself is yellow, and the core 
prints black, or vice versa. 





The Durability of Cast Iron Car Wheels. 


We are in the habit of regarding cast iron 
as a metal that soon wears away and needs 
replacing. If we would look into some of 
the steam cylinders through which the pis- 
ton has traveled hundreds of thousands of 
miles L think we would be surprised at the 
tenacity of iron. Another instance of 
this was discussed at a recent meeting of 
the Master Car Builders’ Association where 


cast 


it was shown that cast iron car wheels are 
constantly increasing in efficiency. The av- 
erage life of a wheel having increased from 
seven years in 1885 to fifteen years in 1895, 
and the average mileage from 75,000 to 160,- 
000 miles. It should be borne in mind too 
that this has been accomplished while the 
capacity of freight cars have been greatly 
increased and that the wheels of the present 
are consequently called upon to carry a far 
greater load than formerly. 

The American Engineer and _ Railroad 
Journal in speaking of the above, says: “A 
striking feature is the sudden rise in mile- 
age; whatever causes have operated to in- 
crease this is unknown to us, but the result 
is most gratifying to and is not confined to 
any one road.” 

THE FOUNDRY considers the increase jin 
the life of car wheels another proof that 
we are making some headway in foundry 


practice. The chemist added to a car wheel 
plant has only made himself felt and in no 
uncertain manner shown the value of know 
ing what our iron contains, when it becomes 
a relatively simple matter to use cast iron 
to the best advantage. 


Personal. 

George TI. Millns, for many years’ con 
nected with the Cleveland Facing Mills 
Company ,at Cleveland, Ohio, as its man- 
ager, and latterly as president and manager, 
has gene into business for himself in that 
city, as noted by advertisement elsewhere. 
Mr. Millns has had a long experience, has 
the reputation of being thoroughly posted on 
the requirements of the trade and is starting 
at a time when the business outlook is suf- 
ficiently encouraging to assure success. 





A Record Breaker. 

The statement published elsewhere in 
these columns that an American firm had 
made one shipment of 2,000 tons of charcoal 
pig iron to far off Buda Pesth is one of the 
most significant items from an iron produc. 


er’s point of view that we have seen for 
some time. 


Among the Foundries. 

The Fredericton Bell Company, at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, have started up after a shut down 
of a year. 

St. John & Schumacher will move into a 
new and larger foundry in the spring at 
Fairmont, Minn. 


The Foundry and Machine 
Works, at Harrisburg, Pa., have a large con 
tract for Rio Janeiro. 


The Foundry and _ Pipe 
Works, at Chattanooga, Tenn., are moving 
into their new plant. 


Harrisburg 


Chattanooga 


The Hamilton Machine and Foundry Com 
pany are erecting a brick foundry building, 
40x119, at Hamilton, Ohio. 


Messrs. N. Case and C. McIntosh have 
leased the Pendleton Foundry Co.’s plant at 
Pendleton, Oregon, and will operate it under 
the name of Case & McIntosh. 

There are again rumors in circulation of 
the starting of a large malleable iron plan! 
at Urbana. 0., to operate on a new syste 
and in accordance with recent discoveries )) 
Ohio parties, 











Iron Foundry, at 


The Union Malleable 
Moline, Il., is making some extensive im- 
provements to its plant. 


The plant of the Ruger Gas Engine Com- 
pany, at Buffalo, N. Y., is running full time 
on a large number of orders. 


An iron foundry has been established at 
Macon, Ga., for the manufacture of light 
castings and machinery repairing. 


The Co-operative Stove Company, of 
Bloomington, Ill., has resumed operations at 
its plant with about thirty men. 


The Hendey Machinery Company, of Tor- 
rington, Conn., has placed a contract for the 
building of its proposed new building. 


The plant of the Hercules Pipe Foundry 
Company, at Anniston, Ala., which has been 
idle for some time, is again in operation. 


The Kahn Stove Company, of Hamilton, 
0., is to soon build a large addition to its 
plant, which will greatly increase its capac- 
ity. 









Nominated for Mayor. 


Mr. IF. B. Farnsworth, President and 
Treasurer of the McLagan Foundry Com- 
pany, at New Haven, Conn., has been unan- 
imously nominated for the position of Mayor 
hry the Republicans of his city. 

It is strange to what an extent some inen 
lave the power of attaching to themselves 
everyone with whom they come in contact 
und making friends of every acquaintance. 

‘To possess such a characteristic it be- 
comes positively essential that, figuratively 
speaking, a man’s heart must be in the right 
place, of the right size and of the right 
material, 

He must have a disposition overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness towards 
all his fellow men and entertain only the 
kindliest of feeling towards the entire hu- 
man race. 

Such a man is F. B. Farnsworth, and 
coupled with industry, a fine sense of honor 
and considerable business ability, it is no 
wonder that he was a unanimous nominee 
and that irrespective of party, will receive 
the support of all the best element in the 
community in which he has spent his entire 
life. 
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Notice. 


Advertisements entitled Situations Wanted or 
Situations Vacant will be inserted in this column One 
Insertion FREE. All others, 25 cents per line. 


WANTED—By young man mechanically in- 
clined, chance to learn good trade. Wages 
no object. Address Box 42, care THE 
FOUNDRY. 

FOR SALE—No. 3 Root blower, used only 
few months; to be replaced with largest 
size. Address box 4, care THE FOUNDRY 
PUBLISHING CO. 


WANTED—To rent, lease or buy foundry 
to manufacture our specialties and with 
good jobbing facilities. Address Monarch 
Grubber Company, Lone Tree, Iowa. 


WANTED—A position as foundry foreman 
in an agricultural or jobbing shop, small 
shop preferred in United States or Cana- 
da. References furnished. Address Box 
15, care THE FOUNDRY. 


WANTED—Position—First-class machinery 
molder, accustomed to all kinds of ma- 
chinery, both heavy and light, and gen- 
eral jobbing. Best of reference as to char- 
acter and ability. Address Box 38, care 

THE FOUNDRY. 

WOULD LIKE 


to correspond with 


some 
company that is in need of an industrious 


foundry foreman. Can manage a foundry 
to the best advantage, experienced in turn- 
ing out high grade castings. Age 34 years. 
Address Box 40, care THE FOUNDRY. 

EXPERIENCED brass foundryman, famil- 
iar with all kinds of metals, practical in 
doing fine and high grade castings in green 
and dry sand, is willing, if so desired, to 
take financial interest in foundry. Address 
Box 41, care THE FOUNDRY. 


WANTED—A position as foundry foreman 
or superintendent by one who has had 
charge of one of the best-known shops in 
America, doing the heaviest and most par- 
ticular class of work. Address box 33, 
eare THE FOUNDRY. 


FOUNDRY foreman of large experience and 
with best of references is open for an en- 


gagement. Thoroughly understands mix- 
ing of metals, managing men and the 


economical production of work in accord- 
ance with modern methods. Address box 
34, care FOUNDRY. 


FOUNDRY FOREMAN of 13 years’ experi- 
ence wants a position. Has a thorough 
knowledge of loam, dry and green sand 
molding, good experience with machine 
tools, stationary and marine engines, un- 
derstand mixing metals and handling 
Men to advantage. Have testimonials and 
references as to character. Address Box 
35, care THE FOUNDRY. 
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Testing Cast Iron Car Wheels. 


At the Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad a method of testing car wheels has 
been in vogue for some time which is creat- 
ing a good deal of discussion. A sand mold 
is made around the tread of the wheel, 
which leaves a space of about 2 inches wide 
between the sand and the tread. Melted 
iron is then poured into this space. The 
American engineers report that most of the 
wheels tested in this way broke or cracked 
in from 25 seconds to 114 minutes from the 
time the metal was poured. 

Many claim that the thermal test is not 
a practically fair one and is calculated to 
unduly alarm the traveling public. Never- 
theless, the Pennsylvania Railroad officials 
at Altoona have been developing the test, 
and have reached the conclusion that in 
specifications for wheels which they buy a 
certain number in each lot received shall be 
subjected to a test of this kind, and if they 
do not stand it all are to be condemned. An 
extensive series of investigations were made 
before this conclusion was reached. More 
than 200 wheels were tested, of which a 
large proportion—about nine-tenths—were 
broken or cracked. The fractures were 
very curious. In a large number they oc- 
curred just inside of the rim and extended 
circumferentially for a distance varying 
from a fifth to a third of the way around. 
In some eases the wheel was merely cracked 
the fracture not extending through the rim, 
but in others the rim was broken radially 
to the circumferential crack, and a piece 
was entirely detached from the body of the 
wheel. In others the break would be on a 
line approximating to a chord drawn to the 
periphery of the rim or tread. Another 
form of break was on a circumferential line, 
about half-way between the hub and rim, or 
where the double plates join the single one 
outside of them. Nearly all the wheels test- 
ed were of the Washburn, so called, double 
plate pattern. These cracks also extended 
from a fifth to a third of the way around, 
and were sometimes confined to a circum- 
ferential line, and in others would extend 
radially from one or both ends out to or 
through the rim. In some instances these 
fractures were mere cracks, while in others 
a piece was bodily detached from the wheel. 
Often the break occurred before the molten 


iron had solidified, and with such violence 
that it was scattered out of the mold in a 
way that was dangerous to the bystanders. 
Another curious phenomenon was the fact 
that often a secondary fracture would occur 
after the first one and on the opposite side 
of the wheel. The two would not always 
occur at the same part of the wheel section 
nor in the same form. Svme or all of the 
brackets or ribs were broken in nearly or 
quite all the tests even when the plates were 
not fractured. Mr. McLean, the superin- 
tendent of the foundry, who made these 
tests, obtained five double plate wheels of 
the old pattern made by the Lobdell Com- 
pany in Wilmington, Del. None of these 
wheels broke into pieces; several of the out- 
side plates developed short circumferential 
cracks, which did not destroy the integrity 
or the wholeness of the wheel, and it was 
only the outside plate which was fractured. 
Altogether, they stood better than any other 
form that was subjected to the test. 

Another fact which was ascertained was 
that wheels which had been in service, or 
second hand wheels, did not stand the test 
as well as new ones. Altogether, the Altoo- 
na wheels have stood the tests better than 
any others, excepting the double plate Lob- 
dell pattern. Some of the Altoona wheels 
were broken, but many of them stood the 
test without fracture. It is proposed here- 
after to take three wheels from every 100. 
and subject one to a drop test and two to 
the thermal test.—Iron Age. 

The November Harper’s is marked by the 
first paper in a new series on South Africa 
by Poultney Bigelow, with illustrations 
from material gathered by the author. The 
article in the November Magazine tells the 
story of “Jameson’s Raid” in the language 
of two participants, one a Boer of the native 
army, the other a physician who accompan- 
ied the English expedition. This paper will 
be followed in December with a description 
of the strongest man in South Africa, Pres- 
ident Paul Kruger, exhibiting his most strik- 
ing characteristics as they appear to an ob- 
servant American. 








The Osborn Mfg. Co., of Cleveland. O.. 
maker of brushes and brooms, foundry sup- 
plies and hardware specialties, has just 
made a large addition to his factory, giving 
more space and better facilities for conduct- 
ing the business. The business of this com- 
pany has continued to grow in the past few 
years, and with more room and a number of 
hew specialties in foundry and hardware 
lines, ready to come on the market, a con 
tinued advance in its affairs may be looked 
for, as general conditions improve, 














Irving M. Scott. 
Mr. Irving M. Scott, vice-president of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association for the 
Pacific States, is a splendid representative of 


that restless, indefatigable American en- 
ergy that has built up many of our great 
manufacturing enterprises in the _ past 
twenty-five years. 

Born in the east, he attended the public 
schools for a time and afterwards took a 
three-year course at the Milton Academy in 
Maryland. 

Leaving here he declined his father’s offer 
to defray the expense of an education for 
one of the learned professions, and pre- 
ferred instead to learn the machinist’s trade 





IRVING M. Scort. 


at Baltimore. During this term he not only 
became a thorough master of his trade, but 
succeeded also 
draughtsnan. Afterwards he worked for 
some time in Baltimore, and during this 
period he spent three nights a week at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, the fourth night in the 
study of German and the fifth in attending 
lectures. 

Such close attention and devotion to duty 
could only have one result eventually, be- 
cause it gave him a magnificent equipment 
of knowledge concerning his chosen pursuit. 

In 1860 Mr. Scott was engaged as a 
draughtsman by the Union Iron Works, San 
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Francisco, Cal., and here his advance was so 
rapid that he was made superintendent of 
the works. 

In 1865 he became a member of the firm 
and its general manager and superintendent, 
which position he still retains. When he 
first became associated with the works, they 
employed but 22 men, while to-day they 
keep 1,400 and it represents an invested cap- 
ital of $2,000,000. For many years they de- 
voted their attention exclusively to mining 
machinery and long held the first place in 
this line on the Pacific Coast. 


In 1880 Mr. Scott went on a trip around 
the world with James G. Fair, and, while in 
Europe, made a close study of the industries 
and industrial establishments of the several 
countries which he visited, giving special at- 
tention to the shipbuilding plants of France 
and England. Upon his return home the 
Union Iron Works were enlarged and great- 
ly, improved, so that now they cover 25 
acres on the water front of San Francisco 
and are the most complete of their class in 
the United States. 


The firm was made into a corporation in 
1882, and in 1884, at the instance of Mr. 
Scott, engaged in shipbuilding. Since that 
time the company has built for the United 
States Government, the “Charleston” and 
“San Francisco,” unarmored cruisers of 4,130 
and 3,750 tons, respectively, and the “Mont- 
erey,” a powerful coast defense vessel. It 
has also built the cruiser “Olympia,” of 5,870 
tons burden, and the battleship “Oregon,” 
of 10,200 tons. The company has further 
built many vessels for private owners. 

Mr. Scott, besides devoting his ability and 
energy to building up the Union Iron Works 
to their present proportions, has engaged 
successfully in mining and banking and isa 
trustee or director of many institutions. To 
him was largely due the development of the 
Clipper Gap Iron Company, probably the 
richest in California. As president of the 
Art Association at San Francisco, of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, as regent of the Uni- 
versity of California, as trustee of the Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University and of the 
Free Library, his influence has made itself 
felt. He was one of the three men appointed 
to receive the Japanese embassy in 1879 and 
was appointed also to extend the welcome of 
the citizens of San Francisco to General 
Grant on his world-embracing tour. In 
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April, 1891, he ‘was made president of the 
California Commission to the World’s Fair. 

He is a wide and constant reader and an 
acute and original thinker, and his contri- 
butions to the magazines and reviews upon 
the labor and other industrial problems 
have, at different times, attracted much at- 
tention. Since 1890 he has strenuously ad- 
vocated the erection on the Pacific Coast ofa 
government plant for the construction of 
heavy ordnance and the adoption of a more 
complete and effective system of harbor de- 
fense. 

He takes a great interest in foundry mat- 
ters and the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated upon having 
such a prominent representative on the Pa- 


cific Coast. 
The President-Elect Touched the Button. 

The Tonawanda Iron and Steel Works, at 
Tonawanda, N. Y., demonstrated in a most 
picturesque and emphatic manner the hon- 
esty of their claims that the election of a 
tepublican president at the late election 
meant more business. 

While THE FOUNDRY is not in any way 
discussing the political problem, we cannot 
help admire the evident sincerity of the 
owners of this furnace and their confidence 
in the future as soon as it was determined 
that their side had won. 

Immediately upon the result being made 
known, every preparation was made to start 
the mammoth new furnace, known as Fur- 
nace BL, and invitations were extended to 
hundreds of prominent citizens in that part 
of New York State, some coming from a 
great distance, to witness the ceremony. 
Commodious platforms, commanding a good 
view and affording ample seating accommo- 
dations were erected about the furnace and 
in the case house. Appropriate music for 
the occasion by a band enlivened the pro- 
ceedings and greatest of all, complete ar- 
rangements were perfected so that Presi- 
dent-elect McKinley in his Canton home, by 
pressing a telegraph key, ignited the fires in 
one of the world’s very largest furnaces for 
the manufacture of foundry iron. 

This latter arrangement was accomplished 
by breaking away the glass from seven in. 
candescent light globes, one at each tuyere, 
thus exposing the carbon films to the air. A 


wire strung about the cupola connected all 
these. Around about each film a quantity of 
gunpowder was spread, and over this a sup- 
ply of waste saturated with kerosene com- 


FURNACES A AND B—ToONAWANDA IRON & 
STEEL Co. 


municated with the kindling wood that ig- 
nited the ten cords of wood and several 
hundreds of tons of coke with which the 
furnace was filled, 














The two furnaces are 
operated to their fullest capacity, and those 
who have invested their money there are 
confident of a long period of prosperity. 

The new furnace is somewhat larger than 
Furnace A, having a capacity of fifty gross 


now both being 


tons of pig iron per day greater. Its daily 
capacity is 250 gross tons of foundry iron. 
Its dimensions are 80 feet in height by 18 
feet diameter at the base. It is equipped 
with three of the Kennedy-Cowper tyne of 
hot blast stoves, each 80 feet in height by 18 
feet diameter. It is operated by the largest 
blowing engine ever built, designed especial- 
ly for this plant by Julian Knnedy, engineer, 
of Pittsburgh, and built by the Lake Erie 
Engineering Works of Buffalo. The engine 
is over 40 feet in height and weighs 385 tons. 
It embodies several new principles in blow- 
ing engines and has excited considerable in- 
terest in iron circles. The plant throughout 
embodies all the latest improvements in 


blast furnace construction. 

Our illustration gives a good view of the 
plant which is said to be one of the fines-+ 
and best equipped in the United States. At 
present the furnaces are turning out but two 
grades, viz.: “Niagara,” noted for its 
strength, and “Tonawanda Scotch,” a strong 
softener. 

Rogers, Brown & Company are, as is gen- 
erally well known, the selling agents. 





Putting the Bottom in a Cupola. 

One of the very best (because so true to 
life) things we have recently read on any de- 
partment of the foundry business comes 
from the pen of L. C. Jewett, and appears 
in a recent issue of the American Machin- 
ist. 

His description of the scene that usually 
follows a “run out” in a cupola will strike 
our readers as having been written by some 
one who had “been there.” 

Mr. Jewett said: Considerable space has 
been given (and wisely, in my opinion) to dis- 
cussions as to the best methods of charging 
cupolas, size and location of tuyeres, as to 
height, pressure of blast, ete., to obtain the 
results; but 1 
thing on how the sand bottom should he 
treated. This is an important feature in 
cupola management, and can cause a great 
deal of trouble if not properly attended to. 

If it is not encroaching on your valuable 
space, I will relate an experience I was once 


hest have never moticed any 
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shopmate with. A number of years since in 
a leading foundry in New England where I 
got employment, it was almost a daily occur- 
rence to have a leak in the bottom of the 
cupola; in other words, the hot metal cut 
through the bottom. I can see the foreman 
now, complacently seated on the end of a 
many-searred plank, with a wooden made- 
on-purpose horse for a fulerum, and a large 
poultice of clay on the opposite short end of 
the plank, pressed up hard against the 
wound made by the hot metal that had cut 
through sand and iron doors. 

The first day of my advent in that foundry 
a run-out in the cupola bottom occurred. In 
most foundries this accident is rare, and 
when it does occur, it is conducive to consid- 
erable excitement, attended, ofttimes, as the 
French say, with features “comique’’—for 
every man’s and boy’s soul is in arms and 
eager for the fray; each one feels that he, 
and he alone, knows how to stop it, or at 
least will feel guilty if he don’t do some- 
thing. So orders are hurriedly and vocifer- 
ously given and all hands jostle into the nar- 
row cupola room, sme with a bucket with- 
out water, others with shovelfuls of sand, 
which is vainly thrown at the leak. Others, 
putting large pieces of clay onto rammers, 
start for the leak. The fellow with empty 
bucket has discovered that fact and starts 
to fill it with water, collides with the men 
with the clay-loaded rammers, and knocks 
the clay off. Meantime, from a small it has 
grown to a large leak; the hot 
cumulates under the cupola, 
increasing radiating surface. 


metal ac- 
with rapidly 


By this time the empty bucket comes back 
full of water and, with more zeal than judg- 
ment, is heroically thrown at the leak. Of 
course, it misses the leak, but is a “howling 
success” in coming “kerplump” on top of the 
pool of hot iron, and the leak stoppers are 
nearly suffocated with scalding steam. This 
is the average scene where such leaks are 
rare, 

But I discovered that stopping leaks in a 
cupola bottom was susceptible of being sys 
tematized, in fact, could be made artistic as 
to method of stoppage. When this particu 


lar leak broke loose, the foreman resignedly 
stopped the blast, told the melter to draw off 
all the iron he could save, went deliberately 
to the rear of the cupola room, took a plank 
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and the before-mentioned wooden horse, put 
the horse and plank in place and called to 
the melter for the mud. The melter produced 
a cheese-shaped cake of stiff clay, kept in a 
damp box, in “stock;” it was pressed up 
against the leak; foreman sat down leisurely 
on the long end of plank; the melter covered 
the hot iron with send, got under cupola, 
tucked up the clay with a hammer, nice and 
neat, and sang out “All right; let her go!” 
And we went, as if nothing very unusual had 
happened; and on inquiry I learned there 
was nothing unusual about it, as it was con- 
sidered a pretty lucky heat if she didn’t 
‘leak in her bottom,” as the melter express- 
ed_ it, were always prepared for 
emergencies. 


so they 


A few days later the tuyeres bunged up 
when the heat was half over, and we had to 
drop the bottom. Shortly after, a shopmate 
asked if I ever saw a cupola full of boiling 
water. On looking in the charging door, 
there it was, sure, full to the door, a veri- 
table voleano, a rare and unusual sight to 
see. The charge had hung up, and water 
was introduced to shrink things, so it would 
drop; but it had to be taken out the same 
way it went in that day. 

I had considerable attention to 
cupola practice, and while I had never been 
shopmate before with this kind of accident, 
I thought I knew their cause and prevention. 
In order to be certain and have my sus- 
picions confirmed, the melter was requested 
to let me see him prepare his cupola, as I 
wanted to learn that trick, as it was a pretty 
good thing to know how to do. After the 
bottom doors were up, he put in about two 
and one-half barrows of new fine molding 
sand; then got inside, with a heavy rammer. 
He pounded the three and one-half or four 
inches of sand so hard that every blow could 
be heard all over the shop; then came out- 
side and filled with soft clay every crack 
and crevice around the bottom, and finished 
the thing off by throwing a bucket of water 
in the breast opening. There was a beauti- 
ful leak that day. The melter informed me 
in a confidential whisper, that he must have 
missed some place when he calked her up, 
and he gave me a knowing “Don’t-give-me- 
away” nod and wink. 

After a few days’ deliberation as to how, 
if kindly or otherwise, instruction would be 


given 


received, I asked the melter if he would like 
to learn how to prepare his cupola so that 
leaks would be rare, if ever; also how to 
prevent the tuyeres from getting bunged or 
closed up early in the heat, and various 
other troubles he seemed to be beset with. 
He assured me he would, and that he had 
never been told a thing, ‘and the Lord 
knows I am doin’ me livil best.” “Then,” 
said I, “when you put in the next bottom. 
get the sand from the cinders tumbling mill 
-—if there are any cinders in it, it will not 
harm it, but make it more open; put very 
little water in, but temper it even; have it 
like damp ashes. Before going into the 
cupola take that heavy rammer and throw it 
in the river or some where where it will 
never get into the cupola unless on top of the 
fuel, through the charging door. When you 
get inside, to dress the sand, tuck it evenly 
all around the outside with the ends of your 
fingers; then tread the sand all over, evenly 
and smoothly; it will be firm enough. Never 
put mud on the bricks over one and a half 
inches thick, no matter how much burned 
out; if much thicker, it will not dry through 
before the wind goes on; and if not dry, it 
will flake off, from the steam forcing it off, 
and be converted into slag to plague away 
and help bung up the _ tuyeres. Put the 
breast in arching, both inside and out: do 
not have it over two inches thick, throug! 
tapping hole; one and one-half inches are 
better, if you are careful the first two or 
three taps. If you follow these instructions 
you will avoid most, if not all, the important 
troubles you are now suffering from. You 
have been making the bottoms hard, of close 
sand, and wet; thus stopping up every crack 
on the outside to prevent the steam from 
escaping, and it forced the sand away, by 
boiling the iron until the bottom doors came 
in contact with the melted iron, and it cut 
through. The tuyeres bung up from the 
same cause. You hold the cupola until you 
have some metal accumulated; the tuyeres 
are quite low; the liquid iron is agitated, 
thrashes around from the bottom being too 
hard and too much wet mud on the sides. 
comes in contact with the spent fuel around 
tuyeres, congeals, bungs up tuyeres, and 
here you are again.” 


The sand bottom of a cupola should be 
made, as far as density is concerned, the 
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same as a mold, so metal will lie quietly on 
it. The dryer and more open the sand is, if 
trod in evenly, the better it is prepared for 
the purpose. The metal will put a skin on 
it, so it will not move. 

That plank and wooden horse became 
very much in the way in a few weeks, and 
were finally consigned outdoors; there was 
no more use for them while I remained, and 
if afterwards, I never heard of it. The fore- 
man informed me just before I left that they 
had “had first-class luck with the cupola 
lately.” 


J. S. McCormick & Co.’s Exposition 
Exhibit. 

The accompaning illustration gives a good 
view of the exhibit made by J. S. McCor- 
mick Company at the Pittsburgh Exposition. 
which has just closed. 

Foundry supply and equipment men have, 





as a rule, been hitherto noted for entertain- 
ing rather pessimistic ideas concerning the 
value of displays of this description, but the 
J. S. McCormick Company write us that 
they are well pleased with the results they 
received. 

Judging from the photograph, they must 
have had an attractive display, which 
would be certain to receive attention from 
any one interested in foundry matters. 





An Iron Molders’ Union Listens to 
Lectures. 

There is one labor organization in America 
anyway that intends to disprove some of the 
commonly accepted notions concerning the 
usefulness and value of such institutions. 

We refer to the Iron Molders’ Union, of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Some time ago arrangements were perfect- 
ed for the delivery of a course of lectures on 
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topical subjects before the members of the 
union, and the first one was given by Pres- 
ident F. C. Mendenhall, of the famous Wor- 
cester School of Technology, on the evening 
of Nov. 9th. 

The lecturer took for his subject “Iron,” 
and, without the use of any superfluous 
technical terms, and in a popular way, he 
gave those present much valuable informa- 
tion that they ean apply to their work. 
Among other things he said: 

Iron is a metal that has more real intrin- 
sic value than any other known to the world. 
Silver and gold have but very little intrinsic 
value, especially gold, but its searcity ren- 
ders it valuable. If it was as plentiful as 
iron it would be no good, for the uses to 
which it can be put in practical life are very 
few. It cannot be used in making railroad 
tracks or locomotives. In the early ages 
gold and silver were the best known of the 
metals, because they are found free in na- 
ture. What little free iron is found in the 
world comes in the form of meteors, perhaps 
millions upon millions of through 
space, and has a large percentage of nickel 
in it. Iron was so scarce in the early ages 
that it was often used for coin. 


miles 


Speaking of the tensile strength of iron, he 
said that to tear it apart requires a force 
of from 40,000 to 50,000 pounds, while to do 
the same thing to steel, which is iron with 
carbon in it, requires a force of from 350,000 
to 400,000 pounds. 

Another valuable property iron possesses 
is its ability to readily weld with its kind, a 
property no other metal has. This is done 
while heated. Copper wWill weld when elec- 
trically treated, but Dr. Mendenhall does 
not regard that as a true weld. 

Iron workers add greatly to the value of 
iron according to the use they make of it. 
He once asked a watch manufacturing firm 
What would be the value of  hairsprings 
made from a ton of pig iron valued at that 
time at $14 a ton, and he was told that c¢al- 
culation showed that $3,000,000 worth of 
springs might be made from it. 

One of the men in answer to a question 
from the doctor said that solid iron will float 
on the surface of melted iron, but Dr. Men- 
denhall said that after the iron is poured in- 
to the mold it contracts or shrinks, while if 
water is poured into a mold and allowed to 


Ice will float on 
the surface of water, proving that it is a 
lighter substance. If molten iron contracts 
into a denser form after it solidifies, how 
can it be lighter than when in the molten 


freeze into ice it expands. 


state? 

In explanation of the reason why iron 
shrinks in the cold state, Dr. Mendenhall 
said it was due to the play of the molecules 
of which it is composed . A bar of iron 100 
feet long will contract four inches during a 
spell of cold weather. 

A rising vote of thanks was extended to 
Dr. Mendenhall and it was announced that 
November 23 Hon. Joseph H. Walker will 
deliver an address on “Finance” before the 
union. 


Another Style of Cupola. 

We illustrate herewith the latest effort on 
the part of cupola manufacturers to contrib- 
ute their share to the prevailing agitation 
concerning improved cupola practice. 

The one which we illustrate herewith can- 
not justly be called new as far as its shape 
is concerned, for the reason that many 
foundries have had similar ones in opera- 
tion for years, and they have frequently 
been written of and described in these col- 
umns by foundrymen who have claimed to 
have better results from that 
any other. 

The improvement in this particular case 
consists in the location and shape of wind 
pipe E. E., which, it will be observed, is 
placed inside the shell and by its shape 
serves as a backing to the fire brick that fol- 
lowing the outline of wind box gives the in- 
terior of cupola the required shape. This is 
said or claimed to give all the advantages of 
the center blast and removes some of those 
features which have been occasionally sub- 
ject to criticism in some of the methods pre- 
viously adopted for getting the blast into the 
cupola in that way. 

Advocates of that system have always 
claimed much in the way of more perfect 
combustion and superior melting for that 
style cupola, while its critics have pointed 
to the style and shape of some of the center 
tuyeres as being ar element of weakness. 
If this shape, therefore, should overcome 
those objections, much would be gained. 

It is claimed by the Foundry Outfitting 


shape than 












Company, of Detroit, Mich., who are placing 
this style on the market, that it gives a 
greatly enlarged melting zone, as shown at 
M., while the gradual enlargement of the in- 
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terior permits the fuel and iron to descend 
more freely and does away positively with 
all fear of “hanging.” 
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The contracted points shown at J. and K. 
are intended to force the blast nearer the 
center. H. is the wind flange, there being 
two of them, ensuring a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the blast and an equal pressure 
on all the tuyeres. 

These are shown at F, are made in sec- 
tions and form part of the air chamber, the 
top plate being loose can be removed at any 
time should it become necessary for any 
purpose. 

At Cis shown slag notch, which can be 
raised or lowered to suit any class of work 
and where it is desired to retain a large 
body of metal in cupola. 

One section of one of the tuyeres, as will 
be noticed, is lower than the other in order 
that it may be used as a safety valve. In 
addition to other advantages of this style, 
they are said by those who have used them 
to cause a great saving of fire brick over 
the quantity used by a straight cupola. 





Texas Foundrymen’s Association. 

The Texas Foundrymen’s Association met 
in semi-annual session at Dallas, Texas, 
October 21, 1896. Acting President C. B. 
Lee, of Galveston, was not present, and Sec- 
ond Vice-President U. S. Sherman, of Green- 
ville, called the meeting to order. After roll 
call, Secretary Mosher, of Dallas, made a few 
remarks on past work of committees, unfin- 
ished business and the Galveston meeting of 
the association. This being the annual fall 
the following officers were elected 
to serve during the ensuing year: C. S. Aus- 
tin, of San Antonio, President; W. E. IKnaur, 
of Denison, First Vice-President; C. F. 
Christian, of Tyler, Second Vice-President; 
James T. Fuller, of Calvert, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The appointing of committees.being next 
in order, the following members were ap- 
pointed: Committee on Transportation, W. 
S. Mosher, Chairman; James T. Fuller, C. F. 
Christian; Committee on Legislation, J. F. 
Moore, Chairman, James T. Fuller, C. F. 
Christian; Committee on By-laws, W. S. 
Mosher, James T. Fuller. 

Mr. Austin read a very interesting paper 
on “Systematic Cost Keeping,” illustrating it 
with a full set of forms and blanks, with an 
example setting forth the system as used by 
his company. Other topics were discussed, 


meeting, 
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Lien 


among were: Cupola Practice; The 
Law—and its Possible Effects; 
Cost of Raw Material Modern Shop 
Practice. 

The outcome of the above was that the 
secretary request Julius Holmgrum, of San 
Antonio, to present a paper on “Cupola Prac- 
tice,”’ and Mr. Moore, of Fort Worth, on any 
subject within keeping of the association. 
Mr. Mosher stated that he would present a 
paper on “Modern Foundry Practice,’ such 
being a brief of data received while attend- 
ing the National Convention in Philadelphia. 
The president requested further data on 
“Ioundry Costs,” to be presented at the next 
meeting. The association then adjourned, to 
meet in San Antonio at a time to be specified 
by the secretary. 


New 
and 


The foundry department of the West Su- 
perior Iron and Steel Works, at West Super- 
ior, Wis., has resumed business after a long 
shut down. 





























Pouring a High Pressure Cylinder for U. S. 
Battleship Kearsarge. 


Messrs. H. and W. Caskey, operating the 
foundry at Newport News, Va., at which is 
made the work for the large shipyard locat- 
ed there, are justly proud of some of the 
castings they have recently made. 

Our illustration shows a view of the inter- 
ior of their foundry during the casting of a 
high pressure cylinder intended for the U. S. 
battle ship Kearsarge. The ladle shown in 
the cut is of 20,000 pounds capacity and the 
easting weighs over 1,800. 

This yard is at present building two mer- 
chant ships and three battleships for the U. 
S. government, and the foundry consequent- 
ly is kept running to its full capacity. The 
maganese bronze propeller blades are now 


being made and as each one weighs 4,509 


pounds, they are considered a nice piece of 
foundry work. 


POURING A HIGH PRESSURE CYLINDER FOR U. S. BATTLESHIP KEARSARGE., 
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Mr. S. J. Wright is foreman of the foun- 
dry, which is 162 feet long, 95 feet wide, and 
is controlled by iron traveling 
25 ton and 10 ton capacity respectively, as 
well as several jib cranes on side floors. 


eranes of 





Western Foundrymen’s Association. 

The regular monthly meeting of the West- 
ern Foundrymen’s Association was held at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., October 21, 1896. The meeting was 
called to order by William Ferguson, Vice- 
President. Applications for membership by 
the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, of 
New York, for active and Henry W. Carter, 
of Chicago, for associate were acted upon 
and the applicants were elected. The sec- 
retary then read the report of the Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship, signed by William 
Ferguson, G. H. Carver and A. J. Oehring. 


Report of Committee on Apprenticeship. 


To The Western Foundrymen’s Association, 

Chicago, IIl.: 

Gentlemen—The Committee on Apprentice- 
ship appointed by vour body at the March 
meeting, after due investigation and consid- 
eration, beg leave to submit to you their final 
report, and in doing so would ask that this 
ussociation take some definite action that will 
encourage foundrymen to adopt some such 
system as this committee advises. 

It seems to be an acknowledged fact that 
a recognized apprenticeship system is not 
only desirable, but necessary, to keep up the 
standard of efficiency being called for in the 
foundry business, and in order to cover the 
entire ground and take care of the various 
branches of the trade, and to have the least 
possible complication 
three different classes, 


we have divided into 

with suitable terms 
as to time and compensation in each case, as 
follows: 

1. The general machinery molder, embrac- 
ing various classes of work from marine and 
Stationary engines to all kinds of general 
machinery. 

2. The stove-plate and agricultural imple- 
nent molder. The reason for putting these 
two into one class is not so much on account 
of the similarity of the work, but because 
the systems and methods in both cases being 
usually based on piece-work, it was thought 
best to advise an indenture that would be 
Suitable to these two branches. 
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3. Bench and brass molders. Possibly it 
would not be necessary to take them out of 
class No. 2, only that in these branches there 
is not so much skill required as in the first 
and second classes; hence it does not require 
so long a term of years for the learner, and 
in our judgment calls for the division as 
made. 

In Class No. 1, known as machinery mold- 
ers owing to the diversified kind of work, 
ranging from the lightest to the heaviest, we 
believe a four-years’ term short enough for 
any young man to be able to learn enough 
of the business to make him a proper me- 
chanie, and where loam work is to be ac- 
complished, we would advise one additional 
year on this special line. The youngest age 
at which your committee believes it advis- 
able for an apprentice to take up this trade 
is 16 years, and the requirements or qualifi- 
cations should be, first, a sound and strong 
body, well developed, a good common school 
education, coupled with a desire to learn this 
especial trade. The duties for each separate 
year and compensation for same will be fully 
set forth in the form of indenture submitted 
to you with this report. 

We would strongly recommend the offering 
of a bonus for extra efficiency, and believe it 
would prove most beneficial if given at the 
end of each year; but in no case should the 
same be given unless the foreman is fully 
satisfied that the apprentice has fulfilled all 
requirements. 

We would keeping back 25 
cents per week after the first year, as a 
guarantee of good faith and continuance. 
Along with this we believe it would be to the 
best interest of all concerned to have the boy 


also advise 


backed up by a parent of guardian to see to 
it that his interests are fully looked after. 
Class No. 2.—Agricultural and stove mold- 
ers.—As the work embraced in this class is 
not of such a 


great 


diversified nature, nor has a 
amount of core-work attached to it, 
your committee would advise a three-year 
term as being long enough for a learner to 
master the trade, so as to be able to do jus- 
tice to himself and employer. Where piece- 
work is the system, we believe it desirable to 
have the apprentice schooled in the same 
way, as it occurs to us that it would be much 
better for the boy, inasmuch as he would 
have his bad work discounted as is usual 


with journeymen, thus giving him the stimu- 
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among which were: Cupola Practice; The 
New Lien Law—and its Possible Effects; 
Cost of Raw Material and Modern Shop 
Practice. 

The outcome of the above was that the 
secretary request Julius Holmgrum, of San 
Antonio, to present a paper on “Cupola Prac- 
tice,’ and Mr. Moore, of Fort Worth, on any 
subject within keeping of the association. 
Mr. Mosher stated that he would present a 
paper on “Modern Foundry Practice,’’ such 
being a brief of data received while attend- 
ing the National Convention in Philadelphia. 
The president requested further data on 
“Foundry Costs,” to be presented at the next 
meeting. The association then adjourned, to 
meet in San Antonio at a time to be specified 
by the secretary. 


The foundry department of the West Su- 
perior Iron and Steel Works, at West Super- 
ior, Wis., has resumed business after a long 
shut down. 


























Pouring a High Pressure Cylinder for U. S. 
Battleship Kearsarge. 


Messrs. H. and W. Caskey, operating the 
foundry at Newport News, Va., at which is 
made the work for the large shipyard locat- 
ed there, are justly proud of some of the 
castings they have recently made. 

Our illustration shows a view of the inter- 
ior of their foundry during the casting of a 
high pressure cylinder intended for the U. S. 
battle ship Kearsarge. The ladle shown in 
the cut is of 20,000 pounds capacity and the 
casting weighs over 1,800. 

This yard is at present building two mer- 
chant ships and three battleships for the U. 
S. government, and the foundry consequent- 
ly is kept running to its full capacity. The 
maganese bronze propeller blades are now 
being made and as each one weighs 4,509 
pounds, they are considered a nice piece of 
foundry work. 


POURING A HIGH PRESSURE CYLINDER FOR U. S. BATTLESHIP KEARSARGE, 
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Mr. S. J. Wright is foreman of the foun- 
dry, which is 162 feet long, 95 feet wide, and 
is controlled by iron traveling cranes of 
25 ton and 10 ton capacity respectively, as 
well as several jib cranes on side floors. 





Western Foundrymen’s Association. 

The regular monthly meeting of the West- 
ern Foundrymen’s Association was held at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., October 21, 1896. The meeting was 
called to order by William Ferguson, Vice- 
President. Applications for membership by 
the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, of 
New York, for active and Henry W. Carter, 
of Chicago, for associate were acted upon 
and the applicants were elected. The sec- 
retary then read the report of the Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship, signed by William 
Ferguson, G. H. Carver and A. J. Oehring. 


Report of Committee on Apprenticeship. 


To The Western Foundrymen’s Association, 

Cnicago, IIl.: 

Gentlemen—The Committee on Apprentice- 
ship appointed by your body at the March 
meeting, after due investigation and consid- 
eration, beg leave to submit to you their final 
report, and in doing so would ask that this 
issociation take some definite action that will 
encourage foundrymen to adopt some such 
system as this committee advises. 

It seems to be an acknowledged fact that 
a recognized apprenticeship system is not 
only desirable, but necessary, to keep up the 
standard of efficiency being called for in the 
foundry business, and in order to cover the 
entire ground and take care of the various 
branches of the trade, and to have the least 
possible complication, we have divided into 
three different classes, with suitable terms 
as to time and compensation in each case, as 
follows: 

1. The general machinery molder, embrac- 
ing various classes of work from marine and 
Stationary engines to all kinds of general 
inachinery. 

2. The stove-plate and agricultural imple- 
lent molder. The reason for putting these 
two into one class is not so much on account 
of the similarity of the work, but because 
the systems and methods in both cases being 
usually based on piece-work, it was thougit 
best to advise an indenture that would be 
Suitable to these two branches. 


+. Bench and brass molders. Possibly it 
would not be necessary to take them out of 
class No. 2, only that in these branches there 
is not so much skill required as in the first 
and second classes; hence it does not require 
so long a term of years for the learner, and 
in our judgment calls for the division as 
made. 

In Class No. 1, known as machinery mold- 
ers owing to the diversified kind of work, 
‘anging from the lightest to the heaviest, we 
believe a four-years’ term short enough for 
any young man to be able to learn enough 
of the business to make him a proper me- 
chanie, and where loam work is to be ac- 
complished, we would advise one additional 
year on this special line. The youngest age 
at which your committee believes it advis- 
able for an apprentice to take up this trade 
is 16 years, and the requirements or qualifi- 
cations should be, first, a sound and strong 
body, well developed, a good common school 
education, coupled with a desire to learn this 
especial trade. The duties for each separate 
year and compensation for same will be fully 
set forth in the form of indenture submitted 
to you with this report. 

We would strongly recommend the offering 
of a bonus for extra efficiency, and believe it 
would prove most beneficial if given at the 
end of each year; but in no case should the 
same be given unless the foreman is fully 
satisfied that the apprentice has fulfilled all 
requirements. 

We would advise keeping back 
cents per week after the first 
guarantee of good faith and continuance. 
Along with this we believe it would be to the 
best interest of all concerned to have the boy 
backed up by a parent of guardian to see to 
it that his interests are fully looked after. 

Class No. 2.—Agricultural and stove mold- 
ers.—As the work embraced in this class is 
not of such a 


great 


also 


year, as a 


diversified nature, nor has a 
amount of core-work attached to it, 
your committee would advise a three-year 
term as being long enough for a learner to 
master the trade, so as to be able to do jus- 
tice to himself and employer. Where piece- 
work is the system, we believe it desirable to 
have the apprentice schooled in the same 
way, as it occurs to us that it would be much 
better for the boy, inasmuch as he would 
have his bad work discounted as is usual 


with journeymen, thus giving him the stimu- 
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lus to have as little loss as possible, and for 
the stronger reason that it would be prepar- 
ing him in the same way as he will have to 
work when he becomes a full-fledged me- 
chanic. We would advise 17 years as the 
best age to start an apprentice in this class, 
for the reason that he will be put to more 
laborious work sooner than in the other (No. 
1) branch of the molder’s trade, and the terin 
of indenture will end at an age not too young 
to assume the duties of a man. Qualifica- 
tions of applicants should be the same as in 
Class No. 1. The duties for each separate 
year, and compensation for same, are set 
forth in a copy of indenture accompanying 
this report. We also believe it desirable to 
offer a bonus in this class for extra efficiency, 
the same to be paid at the end of each year, 
or when the employer believes it to be mer- 
ited. It also appears necessary to us to keep 
back a small portion of wages after the first 
year as a guarantee of good faith and con- 
tinuance. 

Class No. 3.—Bench and brass molders.— 
While there is much skill required in the pro- 
duction of good work in some parts of both 
lines in this class, as a rule there is not so 
much as in the other two classes, for the 
reason that the larger part of this work is 
made from matechboards or cards, and pat- 
terns and rigging are prepared in such excel- 
lent shape that the actual molding is a coin- 
paratively simple matter. We believe a two- 
years’ term in this class is sufficient, and the 
youngest desirable age at which to start an 
apprenticeship to be 18 years, for the reason 
that he must be strong enough to handle 
most of his molds alone, and any preliminary 
work he would have to do could not be of a 
much lighter character. Qualifications re- 
quired from all applicants should be the same 
as in the previous classes. Duties for each 
year and compensation for same will be de- 
fined in a separate indenture attached. We 
also believe it desirable to offer a bonus for 
extra efficiency in this as in the other 
branches of the trade, and would advise keep- 
ing back a small weekly amount in second 
year, as a guarantee of good faith and con- 
tinuance. 

Indenture for Machinery Molders’ 
Apprentice. 

This agreement, entered into this 
of........A. D. 189.., between 
firm or corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of........, party of the first 


part, and QO MiMO, AbGsc.<cs.., 
parent or guardian, parties of the second 
part, witnesseth That the said party of the 
party of the 
second part, into its employ and service for 
the period of four (4) years from date for the 
purpose of learning the trade of iron molder, 
as carried on in its works, and that the said 
minor party of the second part shall truly 
and faithfully work and serve for said period 
in such capacities as the foreman may from 
time to time direct, and that he shall obey 
all rules and regulations of the works, and 
the party of the second part also agrees to 
abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors 
during the term of apprenticeship. ‘The du- 
ties of the apprentice are defined as follows, 
but may be deviated from so long as it does 
not impair the apprentice’s opportunity to 
learn the trade thoroughly: First year to be 
spent in core room to learn the making and 
use of cores, along with care of core boxes 
and necessary tools. Second year at light 
molding of various kinds and assisting in the 
care of patterns and helping molders, as oc- 
casion may require. Third year to be ad- 
vanced to heavier ard more difficult class of 
work as fast as he may prove himself capa- 
ble. Fourth year, the first nine months to be 
spent on the best class of work in the shop, 
whether made in dry or green sand, and the 
last three months of his term to be spent at 
the cupola, in order to gain some knowledge 
of the melting and mixing of irons, along 
With the care of cupola and ladles. 
Compensation for services rendered while 
learning this trade shall be, for first year, $4 
per week. For second year, $5 per week. 
For third year, $6 per week, and fourth year 
$7 per week, with an additional bonus of $10 
at the end of the first year, $20 at end of sec- 
ond year, $30 at end of third year and $40 at 
the end of apprenticeship, it being under- 
stood that these bonuses are optional on the 
part of the party of the first part, when he 
is thoroughly satisfied that the party of the 
second part has faithfully performed all re 
quirements. Where an additional year on 
loam work is taken up party of second part 
shall receive for this year $8 per week, sub- 
ject to a bonus of $50 at the finish, upon 
same conditions as previous years. 
It. is further agreed between the parties 
hereto that the party of the first part shall 
retain from the pay of the party of the sec- 
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ond part the sum of 25 cents weekly until 
the end of the term of apprenticeship, and 
that the money so retained shall be forfeited 
to the party of the first part in case the 
party of the second part does not fully com- 
plete his term of apprenticeship, or fails to 
give cheerful obedience to the rules of the 
works or to the proper authorities. 

Indenture for Agricultural and Stove 

Molders’ Apprentice. 

This agreement entered into this...... day 
A. D. 189. «¢ DGUWEER: .<i60ccy 
firm or corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of party of the first 
part, and........, a minor, and........, 
parent or guardian, parties of the second 
part, witnesseth, That the said party of the 
first part hereby agrees to take........, party 
of the second part into its employ and service 
for the period of three years from date for 
the purpose of learning the trade of iron 
molder as carried on in its works, and that 
the said minor party of the second part, shall 
truly and faithfully work and serve for said 
period in such capacities as the foreman 
may from time to time direct, and he shall 
obey all rules and regulations of the works, 
and the party of the second part also agrees 
to abstain from the use of intoxicating 

liquors during the term of apprenticeship. 

The duties of apprentice are defined as fol- 
lows, but may be deviated from so long as it 
does not impair the apprentice’s opportunity 
to learn the trade thoroughly: First six (6) 
months day work, to be spent in taking care 
of patterns and core-boxes. Second six (6) 
months in the care of cupolas, ladles and 
flasks, so as to become conversant with their 
use before starting to mold. Second year to 
start at the more simple class of work, and 
the more difficult pieces of work to be given 
him as fast as he proves himself competent. 
Third year to be spent on the most difficult 
class of work in the shop. 

Compensation for services rendered while 
learning this trade shall be as follows: First 
year, $5 per week, day work. Second year. 
board prices, less 15 per cent piece work. 
Third year, board prices, less 10 per cent 
piece work, and a bonus of $10 for extra effi- 
ciency at the end of the second year, and $20 
at the end of apprenticeship; the payment of 
bonuses of course being optional on the part 
of the party of the first part when he is thor- 
oughly satisfied that the party of the second 
part has faithfully performed all require- 
ments. 
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It is further agreed between the parties 
hereto that the party of the first part shall 
retain from the pay of the party of the sec- 
ond part the sum of 25 cents weekly until 
the end of the term of apprenticeship, and 
that the money so retained shall be forfeited 
to the party of the first part in case the 
party of the second part does not fully com- 
plete his term of apprenticeship or fails to 
give cheerful obedience to the rules of the 
works or to the proper authorities. 


Indenture for Bench and Brass [olders’ 
Apprentice. 
This agreement entered into this 
A. D. 189.., between : 

firm or corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of........, party of the first 
part, and a minor, and 
parent or guardian, parties of the second 
part, witnesseth, That the said party of the 
first part hereby agrees to take 
party of the second part, into its employ and 
service for the period of two years from date, 
for the purpose of learning the trade of iron 
molder as carried on in its works, and that 
the said minor party of the second part shall 
truly and faithfully serve and work for said 
period in such capacities as the foreman 
may from time to time direct, and that he 
shall obey all rules and regulations of the 
works, and the party of the second part also 
agrees to abstain from the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors during the term of apprentice- 
ship. 

The duties of apprentice are defined as fol- 
lows, but may be deviated from so long as 
it does not impair the apprentice’s oppor- 
tunity to learn the trade thoroughly: The 
first six months to be spent around cupola, 
ladles and general labor, so as to become fa- 
miliar with his surroundings. Balance of 
apprenticeship to be devoted to molding en- 
tirely, and to be given charge of work and 
a better class of it, as fast as he becomes 
proficient. 

Compensation for services rendered while 
learning this trade, where day work is the 
system: First year, $6 per week. 
year, $8 per week. 

Where piece work is the shop rule, $6 per 
week for first six months. Board prices less 
20 per cent for second six months. Board 
prices less 15 per cent for balance of term, 
and upon proper and satisfactory completion 
of term a bonus of $10 at the end of first 
year and $20 at the end of second year shall 
be added to above, optional with first party. 


Second 
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It is further agreed between the parties 
hereto that the party of the first part shall 
retain from the pay of the party of the see- 
ond part the sum of 25 cents weekly until 
the end of the term of apprenticeship, and 
that the money so retained shall be forfeited 
to the party of the first part in case the party 
of the second part does not fully complete 
his term of apprenticeship or fails to give 
cheerful obedience to the rules of the works 
or to the proper authorities. 

After the reading of the report it was de- 
cided to postpone the formal discussion until 
a later meeting. The thanks of the associa- 
tion were extended to the Committee on Ap- 
committee was dis- 

was instructed to 
requesting 


prenticeship, and the 
charged. The secretary 
write several interested people 
them to present written discussions of this 
The meeting then adjourned. 


report. 


WM. HAINSWORTH. 


Founder of the First Steel Foundry in 
America. 
By STEWART JOHNSTON. 

Wm. Hainsworth was born September 
25th, 1832, in Rothwell, near Leeds, York- 
shire, England. He attended the provincial 
schools of his native town until, at the age 
of 13, he was apprenticed as a molder, and 
at an early age he became a journeyman 
molder. 

During his youth, young Hainsworth, 
bound upon improving every opportunity of 
learning the intricacies of the iron business 
and fond of sight-seeing, traveled over a 
large portion of England, securing employ- 
ment in many foundries. 

In 1856 Mr. Hainsworth left England for 
Canada, securing employment at the Mar- 
more blast furnace at $1.00 per day. Man- 
ager Wright immediately recognized Mr. 
Hainsworth’s ability and three days after 
employing him he advanced him to the po- 
sition of foreman at $5.00 per day. Some 
time after this Mr. Hainsworth moved to 
the States, and as soon as the law would 
permit, became a naturalized citizen, whole- 
hearted in the interest of America and every- 
thing American, and he always remained so. 

His next venture was in buying and sell- 
ing second-hand machinery, at which he was 


successful beyond his most sanguine hopes. 
It is said he made $1,000 the first day he 
started in the business. 


After a few prosperous years he made a 
visit to his parents in England, but soon re- 
turned to his much-loved adopted land. He 
settled in Pittsburg, securing employment 
with the Totten foundry. Shortly after this 
he accepted the position of manager of Mc- 
Gilore’s foundry. About this time, 1867, Mr. 
Hainsworth began the manufacture of ar- 
ticles on his own account, working at nights 
in his own improvised foundry, making brass 
castings. He then moved to Sharpsville, Pa., 
and entered into partnership with General 
Jonas Pierce and erected a foundry and ma- 
chine shop. They had a large business in 
furnace castings. The interest in this foun- 
dry he sold, and after traveling ‘west he re- 
turned and accepted a position with the 


Wa. HAINSWORTH. 


Totten foundry in Pittsburg. About this 
time, 1869, he began experimenting in melt- 
ing and casting steel. The first pieces he 
tried were finger guards for mowing ma- 
chines. With his keen perception of the 
great possibilities of steel castings he rented 
a 14x20 shed in Allegheny, in which he built 
a one pot crucible furnace. When he had 
about exhausted the means which he had 
accumulated with his experiments in’ steel 
casting he began to look around for assist- 
ance. Taking one of his recently cast plow 
shares, which he had highly polished, he 
started for the office of Porter & Bell, and 











while waiting for an audience Mr. S. M. 
Loveridge entered the office and struck the 
steel plow share, which resounded with the 
characteristic steel ring. Mr. Loveridge, 
then in the business of manufacturing plows, 
was immediately interested and a conversa- 
tion followed which led to the forming of 
Pittsburg Steel Casting Co. in March, 1871. 
This was the first steel foundry in the 
United States, and for a dozen years after 
made 98 per cent of all the steel castings in 
the United States. Capitalized at $100,000, 
this was subsequently increased to $500,000. 
This company, under Mr. Hainsworth’s man- 
agement, erected the seventh Bessemer steel 
plant in the United States, and with it 
blooming and slab mills, where the first 
steel slabs for nail plate were made, also 
the first welding steel for tubes. The Bes- 
semer plant and rolling mill afterwards and 
still continues to bear the name of the sub- 
ject of this sketch—The Hainsworth Steel 
Co. 

During his connection with the Pittsburg 
Steel Casting Co. Mr. Hainsworth took out 
some forty valuable patents, one of which, 
on the “Hainsworth Soaking Pits,” is favor- 
ably known to all and is used by many of 
the steel works in this country. Mr. Hains- 
worth was everywhere celebrated for his 
make of steel, and his special government 
billets for use in rivets commanded $3 to $4 
per ton over the market price. 

Mr. Hainsworth had a long and successful 
career in the iron and steel business and 
was much thought of, and his advice was 
frequently sought and always freely and 
kindly given to those needing assistance. 
He was a strict disciplinarian, always ex- 
pecting and demanding a faithful day’s per- 
formance, but he had a large, generous 
heart and was highly esteemed and much 
liked by all of his many employes. He was 
devoted to his calling, and much of value 
has been left the iron and steel world by his 
extensive experiments. 

In 1889 Mr. Hainsworth sold his interest in 
the Pittsburg Steel Casting Co. and moved 
to Seattle, Washington, with quite a for- 
tune. He immediately became deeply inter- 
ested in that enterprising young city. Al- 
though retired from business, his ever active 


mind was ‘wont to return to the steel busi- 
hess and as a result a number of patents of 
value relating to the manufacture of steel 
were taken out by him since moving west. 
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He had in mind the good of his State and 
he cherished the return of prosperous times, 
when he could promote in the State of Wash- 
ington some industries that would have been 
much to the benefit of that region. Wm. 
Hainsworth in politics was a true Repub- 
lican, although never active politically. He 
was a man of great integrity, and when on 
Monday, October 12th last, death occurred 
from apoplexy, he was mourned alike by his 
host of friends in both the east and the 
west. 





An Improved Can for Shellac and Varnish. 


It is said that in this world “It’s the little 
things that count,” and if the statement is 
true, it seems to us that for economy and 
convenience the “Economie Can” for pat- 
ternmakers’ use, illustrated herewith, ought 
to count for considerable. 

It is intended for varnish, shellac, ete., is 
made from “Swedoh” steel drawn seamless 
and in two parts. It is well finished, heavily 











enameled and is convenient as it positively 
excludes all air, keeps the brushes always 
ready for use, prevents loss by evaporation, 
saves material, saves its own cost and in 
many other ways will be found a blessing 
in the pattern shop. 

Timmis & Clissold, Bound Brook, N. J., 
are placing it on the market among the 
many pattern shop conveniences and report 
a ready sale for them. 


Beaubien’s Foundry, at Levis, 


was destroyed by fire Oct. 25th. 


Quebec, 


Custer’s Foundry, at Slatington, Pa., was 
totally destroyed by fire Oct. 30th. 

The buildings of the Sycamore Foundry 
Company, at Sycamore, II1., 
Novy. 7th. Loss, $8,000. 


were burned 
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CAST IRON NOTES. 


Devoted to inquiries from Practical 
Foundrymen on the subject of Meiting 
and using Cast Iron. Address all Inqui- 
ries to W. J. KEEP, care of The Foundry. 


Comparative Value of Charcoal and Coke 
Iron for Cotton Machinery Castings. 


Charcoal and coke pig iron can be found 
which would show the same chemical com- 
position. There is a difference, however, 
which cannot be accounted for by chemical 
analysis. Charcoal pig iron is generally 
made at a lower temperature and at a slower 
speed than coke iron, but this will not ac- 
count for the difference. 

By selection of ores charcoal iron is made 
that has as much silicon and which has no 
more chill than coke iron, and it is also 
made with low silicon and still have no chill. 

Such irons are suitable for the making of 
malleable iron castings. 

Until quite recently such iron was con- 
sidered necessary for this purpose, but for 
some time it has been found that as good 
malleable castings can be made from Bes- 
semer coke irons. Irons as low in sulphur 
and phosphorus can be made with coke as 
with charcoal, though sulphur is more gen- 
erally low in the latter because there is less 
sulphur in the fuel. 

Such non-chilling charcoal iron can be 
melted in an air furnace and the silicon 
burned out until it becomes gun iron. Char- 
coal iron so treated will make a stronger 
casting than iron with seemingly the exact 
chemical composition melted and cast di- 
rectly in the molds. 

Such iron with its silicon burned out if 
put in small castings, or if cast against a 
metal mold, will run white, but will turn 
gray at the center of a large casting, but 
the white portion is not a true chill. 

A large portion of charcoal iron will im- 
part a chill to castings made from it. Prob- 
ably in melted iron the whole of the carbon 
is combined with the iron. When fluid iron 
is run against an iron mold the heat is ab- 
stracted so suddenly that the iron instantly 
becomes solid for a greater or less distance 
from the mold. 

If the iron is a chilling iron the carbon 
remains in combination and the casting is 
white. If it is non-chilling the carbon 
changes into graphite instantaneously, and 


the casting is gray clear up to the chill. 

The chilling property of chilling iron 
shows itself only when the fluid iron comes 
in contact with a metal mold. In other parts 
of the mold where it cools slowly the cast- 
ing is gray. Such iron coming in contact 
with a wet mold, especially when the cast- 
ing is thin, will sometimes be white and the 
grain next the mold will often be close. Such 
chilling iron is used for car wheels and for 
the chilled parts of plows and grinding mills. 

Lately it has been found that non-chilling 
coke iron can be used for car wheels by 
using portions of malleable scrap, which im- 
parts a chill. The chill in such cases igs 
largely obtained, however, by the use of old 
car wheels. 

This, however, is not answering the ques- 
tion. The metal for the very light castings 
used for cotton machinery is melted in a 
cupola in contact ‘with the fuel. 

The castings must be machined at a very 
high rate of speed. 

Softness is the chief thing, and a few hard 
spots or hard castings would destroy more 
tools than the castings were worth. 

Softness can be obtained by an increase of 
silicon, but there is so much variation in 
the quality of the different pigs in a carload 
and the mixing in a cupola is so irregular, 
that this process has not produced as uni- 
formly soft castings as desired, and it makes 
no difference in this respect whether the iron 
is charcoal or coke pig. 

The iron must have no chilling tendency 
whatever. 

For this class of castings it is probably 
better practice to keep the silicon only as 
low as for ordinary machinery castings and 
to soften them by annealing. Some mix- 
tures will anneal better than others. The 
castings are packed in iron cases with 
burned molding sand, with charcoal dust, or 
with ‘wood shavings. 

These cases are placed in an oven and 
brought to a cherry red in about 12 hours. 
They are kept at this heat for about 12 
hours and are then given 12 hours to cool 
off. This will change nearly all the carbon 
into graphite and will produce a very soft. 
uniform grade of castings. ; 

The strength of the annealed castings will 
be about 10 per cent less than before an- 
nealing. 


There is not the least reason for using any 
expensive iron for such a mixture. A few 














trials will show what irons are best. Chill- 
ing charcoal irons would not be at all suit- 
able. Non-chilling charcoal irons would 
probably be very desirable, but the extra 
cost would very likely cause coke irons to be 
selected. 





Obituary. 

Wm. H. Cole, for many years foreman of 
the foundry of the Whitin Machine Works, 
at Whitinsville, Mass., died at his home 
there of consumption Oct. 19th. 

B. W. Wells, of Menominee, Wis., and 
formerly of Neenah, Wis., died at his home 
in the former city Nov. 15, aged 74. He built 
in 1854 the foundry in Neenah now operated 
by Bergshire Bros. 

Wm. P. Moores, well-known among the 
foundrymen of Buffalo, N. Y., died recently 
at his home in Kansas City. He was for 
many years superintendent of the Buffalo 
Steam Engine Works, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Joseph G. Lawton, of De Pere, Wis., died 
at his home there Nov. 1st. He was very 
prominently identified with the early settle- 
ment of Wiseonsin and helped to start in 
1852 the first foundry at Fort Howard, Wis. 

George Lendrum, one of the pioneers of 
Des Moines, Ia., died at his home in that 
city Oct. 23d. He was interested in some of 
its earlier foundry enterprises, having been 
a partner in the firm of Brooks, Lendrum & 
Stein, and afterwards of the firm of Perkins 
& Lendrum. 


Alonzo H. Hale, familiarly known as 
Squire Hale, died, aged 82, at Sedalia, Mo., 
Noy. 4th. He started the first foundry and 
machine shop at Kansas City in 1862, at a 
time when the chief work was steamboat re- 
pairs in the days when steamboating was a 
great business compared to what it is now. 





New Foundry Enterprises. 

Chadwick Bros. are erecting a new foun- 
dry at Randolph, Vt. 

The Newberry Foundry, at Goshen, N. Y., 
is increasing its capacity. 

McClave, Brooks & Company are building 
a new foundry in Seranton, Pa. 

The Slater Engine Company, at Warren, 
Mass., has started their new foundry. 

J. W. Penny & Sons, at Mechanics Falls, 
Me., are building an addition to their prop- 


erty. 
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The Harmon Machine Company’s new 
foundry at Watertown, N. Y., is in opera- 
tion. 


The Birmingham Foundry and Machine 
Company will enlarge their plant at Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

The Kerr Murray Foundry and Machine 
Company, at Fort Wayne, Ind., has enlarged 
its plant. 

The Friction Pulley Company, at Sandy 
Hill, N. Y., are adding a new building, 30x40, 
to their foundry. 

The Bass Foundry and Machine Works, of 
Fort Wayne, have closed a contract for $500,- 


000 worth of car-wheels for one railway sys- 
tem. 


G. H. Hersey is thinking of establishing 
a new foundry at Buckfield, Maine. 

The new foundry of the Sullivan Foundry 
and Machine Company, at Sing Sing, N. Y., 
is completed. 


The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association. 

The first regular meeting of 
burgh Foundrymen’s Association. recently 
organized at Pittsburgh, was held in the 
rooms Of the Engineers’ Society of Western 


the Pitts- 


Pennsylvania on Monday evening, the 26th 
inst. The attendance was very gratifying to 
the members, there being nineteen concerns 
represented in person, as follows: Wh. 
Yagle, of Wm. Yagle & Co.. Limited; J. S. 
Seaman, of the Seaman-Sleeth Company; J. 
S. MeCormick, of J. S. McCormick & Co., In- 
corporated; J. A. Meighan, of Dawson Bros. 
& Meighan, Limited; W. A. Bole, of the 
Westinghouse Machine Company; A. D. Wil- 
kins, chemist, Pittsburgh Locomotive 
Works; Mr. Boyle, foundry department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company; 
Philip Mathes, of Brittan, Graham & Mathes 
Company; James Lathwood; Howard M. 
Hooker, of Rogers, Brown & Warner; D. R. 
Lean, of the R. D. Lean Company; Cortland 
Wicke, of Hall Steam Pump Company; Mr. 
Reed, Standard Mfg. Company; Wm, Alsom, 
of James Collord & Co.; Thomas FE. Malone, 
of J. S. MeCormick & Incorporated; 
Robert Taylor, of Taylor, Wilson & Co., Lim- 
ited; F. H. Zimmers, of Union Foundry & 
Machine Company, and John C. Porter, of 
Porter Foundry & Machine Company. Rob- 
ert Taylor, President, was in the chair, and 
F. H. Zimmers was Secretary. The session 


Co., 
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was largely devoted to the consideration of 
matters pertaining to completing the organi- 
zation of the association. The question of 
procuring permanent headquarters was dis- 
cussed, and it is likely at the next meeting, 
which will probably be held in a few weeks, 
suitable rooms will have been procured. It 
is believed the association has a promising 
future, and further accessions to the mem- 
bership are expected. The objects for which 
the association has been formed are prob- 
ably best explained by quoting Section 2 of 
the constitution, which reads as_ follows: 
“The objects of this association shall be the 
advancement of the interests of foundry 
operators or all who are concerned in the 
casting of any kind of metal in sand, loam 
and other molds for any purpose. To pro- 
mote the mechanical and industrial interests; 
to collect for the use of the association all 
proper information connected with the foun- 
dry business, and to promote harmony and 
encourage uniform customs and _ actions 
among foundrymen.” It is believed that with 
proper co-operation and a better acquaint- 
ance among the foundry interests many of 
the abuses which have crept into the trade 
can be eliminated. The association does not 
in any way attempt to control prices nor reg- 
ulate labor matters. The officers are Robert 
Taylor, President; Wim. Yagle, Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. S. Seaman, Treasurer, and Frank H. 
Zimmers, Secretary. 


Economy of Fuel and Center Blast. 
Nditor “The Foundry” :— 

I see by the last number of The Foundry 
that the literary blast is again turned on to 
cupola practice, with the main pipes direct- 
ed to blow up the fuel question. The difficul- 
ty I find in all these discussions is the fail- 
ure to take into consideration the condition 
that the larger the “heat,” the greater savy- 
ing can be insured. There are but few of 
the total shops that have “heats” of suffi- 
cient size to run their cupolas to one-quarter 
of their capacity. Then, again, there is the 
question of what kind of fuel and iron is 
used, how “hot” it is necessary to have it 
and how long it must generally be kept in 
the ladle and in what bodies before it is 
formed. 

There are founders melting as “good iron” 
at one to ten as some do one to five, but this 


does not imply that the man doing the one 
to ten could do the same if he were taken 
to the shop melting one to five. We are melt- 
ing all pig iron that could run “stove plate” 
with coke for fuel in “heats” ranging from 
40 to 70 tons in a 66-inch cupola. That will 
show a consumption of fuel of one to ten 
up to one to twelve, and often over, accord- 
ing to the quality of the coke we are com- 
relled to use. To do this we must use “center 
blast” which if taken out would cause us to 
use at least one-third more fuel. If any one 
desires to know the exact amount of fuel we 
use, they are welcome to come to our foundry 
and we will give them a man, or they can 
do the weighing themselves, to learn of every 
pound of fuel that goes into the cupola. 
While referring to “center blast” I want 
to say that in a few years there will be many 
small cupolas using it, and also but few 
large ones over’ 50-inch inside diameter that 
will not have adopted it. I have not been ex- 
perimenting with “center blast’ for the past 
three years or more, without knowing where 
it can and cannot be used to an advantage, 
and if I am spared a few months longer, 
I will give my brother molders and founders 
something that will permit them to know 
Wherein and how it is best applied, qualities 
! have not yet presented. 
Yours truly, 
THOS. D. WEST. 


The Buckeye Engine Works at Salem, ©., 
ure erecting a new foundry. 


The Mt. Carmel Iron Works at Mt. Car 
nei, Pa., are enlarging their plant. 


There is some prospect of a new foundry 
being erected at Two Rivers, Mich. 

The Wiard Foundry Co. has been incor- 
porated at Brooklyn, N. Y. Capital, $100,- 
O00, 


The new foundry of the Hinckley & Egery 
Iron Co., at Bangor, Me., is nearly col- 
plete d. 


There is a prospect of White’s iron foun- 
cry removing from Bloomington, IIL, to Far- 
ner City, Ill. 


Elmer F. Shaw and James H. Parlow have 
leased the Lapham foundry at Kingston, 
Mass., and after enlarging and improving it 
will put it into operation. 
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A New Bench Core Machine. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
Diamond Bench Core Machine now being 
placed on the market by the Diamond Clamp 
& Flask Works, Richmond, Ind. 

While the view given may not be fully 
explanatory to the average reader, yet we 
understand that the machine works so per- 


BENCH CORE MACHINE. 


fectly, that those who have seen it are 
amazed at its simplicity and accuracy. 

It is adjustable in all its working parts 
and clamps and unclamps the box, cuts off 
and vents the core, raps the box and throws 
back the surplus sand all by one motion of 
the lever shown at A and one motion of 
treadle B. 

It will take in any box not over 6 inches 
long and 4 inches square. 





Chimmie Powers in St. Louis. 

Say; while I wus workin’ over de river I 
seen lots of funny .tings; dere wus windy 
Jim Kernan dat’s so fond of horses, he 
bought one, an’ use to hitch it in a sulkey, 
an’ speed it up an’ down the avenue in de 
evenin’, an’ de gang use to holler, “Where 
‘d get de goat, Jim?” Dey kep’ dis up till 
de humane society wus goin’ to pull him in, 
an’ made him stop drivin’ de horse an’ feed 
it. Say; he looks like Pendergast’s goat to 
me, an’ his runnin’ mate Freeman, too, de 
feller dat ain’t much bigger den a minit, an’ 
runs ’roun wid a yachtin’ cap, lead pencil 
stuck in his ear, an’ a stogy in his mout. 
Kid Mehlig rushes de typewriter yet. He’s 
got first place in her affections, with Sam 
Noton a good second. Sparks is de star 
boarder at de Mad House yet. Frank Dur- 
and quit de san’ heap an’ started a booze 


dispensary on Whiskey Chute. Si Owen’s 
gone into business, too. He keeps a hotel. 
Judd is over dere yet, an’ don’t wear de 
straw hat any more, an’ he’s got a coat. Oh, 
ain’t he linin’ easy. Say, I seen Billy Mitch- 
ell de oder day. He wus drivin’ down town 
wid a horse an’ buggy at a putty lively gait, 
an’ soon’s he seen me he nearly stood de 
animal on his hind legs tryin’ to stop him. 
He got out, tied de horse, gimme de han’ 
an’ a plesant smile, an’ ast me to come an’ 
take sumthin,. I said naw; jus’ to be polite, 
but at de same time I wanted one bad. We 
went in de “red Lion,” sat down, an’ had 
dem carried to us, but Billy never drinks 
red liker. He’s in de livery business, an’ 
looks good, had a roll wid him dat he just 
kullected, an’ I wus in clover. Bill likes to 
meet an’ ole timer an’ talk bout de ole 
times. Both of us wurked fur Tim Roan 
once, an’ when I mentioned it Bill lafed an’ 
asked me if I remembered de nite we had 
to wait till dey sent over to Whitman’s wid 
a wheelbarrow to borry some koke, an’ de 
Whitman fellers wouldn’t lend dem dat 
much, ’cause dey never paid back de las’ 
barrow dey borrowed. Roan wus a “cheap 
screw” right. Billy kin tell you more yarns 
*bout foundries den an’ body els. You ought 
to hear him an’ Frank Sullivan when der out 
some time. 

“Spuddy Murphy’s” gaffer down at de 
*“Mizzoo” yet an’ he’s on de “lava” bed side. 
Mike Kelley directs things on the wheel 
side, an’ say he’s just all right. Frank Som- 
mers is there yet, but he’s completely broke 
down. He use to think when dat day come 
Jim Connolly would take care of him, an’ 
he didn’t care how hard he worked. Why, 
I seen him wid thirty-five car wheels on his 
floor. Dey were stacked two high all de way 
aroun’. Tom Welsh is dere doin’ time yet, 
an’ stan’s it putty good. Pat Welsh ain’t 
dere any more, but de place is runnin’ just 
de same. Pete Bowen dat use to be yard 
boss? Naw; he got chased fur doin’ sum- 
ting crooked, an’ say he use to tink he wus 
de only pebel on de beach. Luke Huzzy wus 
another product of dat institution, an’ use 
to think he wus a wonder. He left there 
though to better his condition, an’ went to 
Pullman. Say, I seen Mike Dunn las’ week. 
He’s on de pleece fore yet, an’ ses he likes 
it better den rootin’ in de sand heap; an’ if 
he ever looses out, ses he will get a few 
books, some tinware an’ go peddlin’. I met 
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ole “Goose-Eye” Gannon one nite las’ week. 
De gang at Allen’s use to call him ‘Forty 
Winks,” caus he couldn’t sit down a minit 
widout goin’ to sleep. He wus tellin’ me 
*bout de way Simon Burns run de cupola fur 
Jim Cavanaugh when de regular cupola 
man was off. Simon chipped her out an’ 
made up de bottom all right ’nuff; den put 
’bout three barrels of shavins in, and trew de 
pig iron in on top of dem, and when he 
liter up she went out in a few minits. Cav- 
enaugh cursed an’ swore, an’ raised all kinds 
of ructions wid Simon, an’ de gang com- 
menced to guy him about it, but Si only 
lafed, an’ got back at dem, by sayin’ he give 
de boys an’ early quit any how. I see George 
Heggs leanin’ up agin’ a brick house las’ 
Sunday wid his han’s in his pockets, talkin’ 
free silver to a gang. He is one of de trusted 
employes of ole Alex Kilpatrick, but say I 
use to laf at de way Heggs use to fool ole 
Alex an’ his lieutenants. He use to say dat 
he had some kind of disease, and de only 
way he could get relief wus to walk aroun’ 
de block. Dey give him dat privlege, an 
whenever he got dry he use to go out an’ get 
a “snake,” or one of dem sky-rockets; any- 
way it wus all nickel movement dat he 
bought. “Jimmy Jaggers’” ain’t been aroun’ 
lately on his semi-annual graftin’ expedition, 
an’ every one is wonderin what’s de matter 
wid Rattle Snak Jack. He ain’t been ’round 
fur ’bout six monts. Ole Bob Bowman ain’t 
been ’round to make a touch either fur ’bout 
a year, but all three of dem is “free silver 
bugs,” an’ I guess dey been stumpin’ de 
south, wnere de climate suits der close bet- 
ter. Say, Pettker, sprinkel de daisies agin, 
set out dat black bottel an’ lemme drink to 
you helt, an’ do it quick if you want to hold 
my trad>. Never mind de money, an’ Chim- 
mie started to hum: 

There willcome a time some day 

When you will get your pay; 

And I won’t be far away. 

S. E. ATTLE. 





The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., at Tor- 
rington, Conn., are about to improve their 
facilities by the addition of a large travel- 
ing crane. 





The Griffin Car Wheel Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., and Chicago, Ill., have purchased the 
works of the American Foundry Co., of Ta- 
coma, Washington. Their principal manu- 


facture at these shops is railroad castings, 
including car wheels. 





Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. is filling 
an order for the United States Navy Depart- 
ment, consisting of one No. 3% 51-inch 6-ton 
cupola, one No. 6 66-inch 10-ton, and one No. 
9 84-inch 18-ton cupola. These cupolas are 
all of the Whiting type and are to be erect- 
ed in the navy yard at Washington. 





The Brass Founders’ Supply Company, of 
Newark, N. J., successors of the R. M. Bar- 
nett Co., are the only manufacturers of the 
Improved Ribbed Flasks, which are rapidly 
taking the place of all others in brass and 
aluminum foundries. We are told by the 
manufacturers that they have only sold one 
set of the old style plain bevel flasks during 
the last vear (and that is a fact). They are 
guaranteed to do better work than any flask 
in the market. 





A contract for twenty-five air compressors 
and twenty-five air receivers, of medium 
and small sizes, has been closed by the 
Clayton Air Compressor Works, Havemeyer 
Building, New York, with one company, de- 
livery of the entire order to be made with- 
in six months from date. They also report 
sales of five air compressors of standard pat- 
tern during the first week in November, and 
the indications point to a decided revival 
of trade in air compressors, many orders 
having been held in abeyance, pending the 
result of the election. 





The Hydro Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, of Tacoma, Washington, have erected 
experimental works near that city and have 
produced successfully cast iron ready for the 
molds direct from ore and “black beach 
sand” from the Pacific ocean, where it can 
be found in inexhaustible quantities. The 
ore is obtained from the foot hills of the 
Cascade mountains. This method is by the 
use of hydro-carbon and oxygen gases. 
Preparations are under way to make demon- 
strations in gold, silver and copper. Mr. M. 
S. Trapp is the inventor, and also the presi- 
dent of the company. The other members 
of the company are A. R. Heilig, secretary; 
A. E. Brown, treasurer, and C. A. House 
superintendent. Owing to the saving in fuel, 
the company claims that this process will 
revolutionize the smelting business. 





